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For the Woman’s Journal. 


A JINGLE OF THE FRANCHISE. 





BY 8. 8. 


Gladstone, leader of the nation, 
Says he deems it wise to pause 
Ere sanctioning emancipation 
Of the women, lest it cause 
Them to trespass, all unwitting, 
On those gentle charms befitting 
Woman's nature, thus committing 
Violence ‘gainst nature’s laws. 


Cuorvs or ApvocaTes ;—For a difference he 
can see, 
Though not quite plain to you and me, 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 


“So, to grant this woman suffrage 
lam greatly disinclined ; 
For I fear ’twould sadly outrage”’ 
[Says the man of Lrnerat mind] 
‘‘Woman’s pure and lofty nature, 
As described by poet, preacher, 
Politician, sage and teacher, 
And by Providence designed.” 


Cuorvs :—There's a difference that we, 
Lacking logic, cannot see, 
’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 


Feminine participation, 
When ‘tis benefiting them, 
In the ‘‘Liberal Federation,” 
Truly he does not condemn ; 
For this sort of influence is 
Not opposed to Providence’s 
Great and wise decrees, and hence is 
Quite permissible.—Ahem ! 
Cuorvs :—For ‘tis different, says he. 
It’s just the difference, don’t you see, 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee ? 


By consensus of opinion, 
Women may participate 
Thus throughout the Queen’s dominion, 
Working for male candidate. 
Canvassing, electioneering, 
In such cases is appearing 
(Truly is the subject clearing !) 
Perfectly legitimate. 
Cuorvs :—O, ’tis different, don’t you see? 
What wide distinction there must be 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee ! 


Why direct participation 
Gladstone's moral sense so shocks; 
Wherefore this slight innovation— 
Placing papers in a box— 
Should result in our unsexing, 
Is a question most perplexing, 
Which our souls is greatly vexing, 
And our keenest wisdom mocks. 
Cuorvs :—For this difference we can't see, 
So illogical are we, 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 


O wise parliamentary leader 
Of a nation great and free, 
It is clear to every reader 
Of this singular decree, 


‘turday 





| and a new board, favorable to suffrage, 
were elected by a large majority. Lady 
| Henry Somerset is a member of the new 
board. There is much significance in this 
| action on the part of the women’s organi- 
zation which supports Mr. Gladstone’s 
| party in politics, and of which Mrs. Glad- 
stone is the president. ‘The Association 
lso voted to adopt the Woman's Herald 
its organ in place of the less progressive 

#? man’s Gazette. 
ai <>. 
Our New York Letter will be found 

this week on the eighth page. 


— > Aa _ — 
The London Methodist Times says: 

| Lady Henry Somerset’s visit to Amer- 
| ica has already had great results. It has 
| brought home to her own mind an over- 
| whelming conviction that women must 
| play an active and prominent part in all 
| moral reforms, and that they can never 
fully exert their legitimate influence 
unless they enjoy the parliamentary as 
well as the municipal franchise. Under 
the influence of this conviction, Lady 
Henry has effected something like a revo- 
lution in the British Women’s Temperance 
Association. She has persuaded them to 
favor women’s suffrage, with a view to 
more active temperance effort than tem- 
perance women in this country have hith- 
erto made. Under the same deep convic- 
tion, she herself has consented to be one 
of the progressive candidates for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Ladies’ Liberal 
National Association. The progressive 
candidates are all in favor of making 
women’s suftrage an essential part of the 
work of the organization. 
Somerset has seen that women in America 
have in some directions rendered greater 
services to temperance reform and other 
moral movements than the women of 
England have hitherto attempted. ‘There 
is every prospect that, under her wise and 
powerful initiative, we are about to see a 
great development of women’s work in 
the direction of Christian legislation. 


—~+>— — 


EARLY DEBATE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS., JUNE 2, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I lately bought at auction a little MS. 
book, entitled ‘Constitution and Laws of 
the Philo-Literary Society in the Town of 
Cambridge, instituted 4th July, 1801.” It 
turned out not to refer, as I had supposed, 
to Cambridge, Mass., but to Cambridge, 
N. Y., and has accordingly been presented 
to the public library of that town. Itisa 
curious little book,and contains the records 
of weekly debates for two years. Among 
these records it appears that on Aug. 28, 
1801, the following subject was proposed 
by Mr. H. Wendell for the next debate: 
‘“*Have Women a Right to the Administra- 
tion of Government?’ Accordingly, on 
Sept. 4, 1801, the question was discussed 
by Messrs. H. Wendell, J. Wendell and 
Beaty in the affirmative, and Comstock, 
Scott, Younglove and Lee in the negative, 
and was decided adversely. The speakers, it 
should be said, were assigned by the presi- 
dent, not by their own preference, so that 
it is impossible to say whether the affirma- 
tive side had any real friends. It is to be 
noted, however, that Mr. H. Wendell, 
who brought the subject forward, was the 
treasurer of the society, and evidently a 
prominent member. It is probable that 
the debate proceeded peaceably, as no 


rence which occasionally took place at 
these meetings ; the Wendell family being, 





That the jewel that your name is 
Symbol of, sure not the same is 
As the one, of old whose fame is, — 
That bright gem, Consistency ! 
Cuorvs :—None are so blind as who won't see 
That no distinction there can be | 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. | 
San Francisco, Cal. 
noasiialieliainespusaneaisinity 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has | 
abolished the fifty-cent poll tax as a pre- | 
requisite for women’s voting for school | 
committee. Since the poll tax for men 
has now been abolished as a pre-requisite 
for voting in Massachusetts, this is only 
equitable, and will meet with general 
approval. 








—_—_~+or—___—__ 


The Women’s Liberal Association of 
England has just revolutionized its man- 
agement. At its May meeting in London, 
delegates were present from hundreds of 
branch associations all over the country. 
It was decided, with only twelve dissent- 
ing votes, to adopt the enfranchisement 
of women as one of the avowed objects of 
the Association. The old executive com- 


mittee were retired from office on account | 


of their conservatism on this question, ! Extension courses of the University of torture her by robbing her of her child, 





| that the hall was built. 
in the window is a young girl holding the | 


these penalties—price,three cents per oath. 


| But it would be interesting to ascertain | 


| whether any American debating society 
| had discussed this question at any earlier 


date. 7. W. Hi. 
_ +r 


ART INTERESTS. 


The latest work of Miss Mary Tilling- 
hast, of New York, the stained glass win- 
dow designed for the new alumnz hall of 
the Western Female Seminary at Oxford, 


O., is pronounced one of the finest of | 
It is now on exhibi- | 


American efforts. 
tion in New York, and will be sent to the 


World’s Fair at Chicago before reaching | 


its final destination. ‘The window is to be 
presented to the seminary by the class of 


1866, of which Mrs. Calvin Brice was a | 


member, and it is largely due to her efforts 
The main figure 


lamp of knowledge in one hand and a 
folio in the other. The picture is a like- 
ness of Miss Helen Brice, the daughter of 
Mrs. Brice. Above the main part of the 
window are two medallions—Clio and 


| Urania—both portraits of daughters of 


members of the class of 66. 
Mrs. Eliza H. Schumacher has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on art for the University 


Lady Henry | 


fines were imposed for swearing, an occur- | 


I regret to say, peculiarly amenable to | 


New York. Out of the fifty-seven lec- 
‘| turers only seven are women. 

Miss Gabrielle Clements, of Philadel- 
phia, is distinguished among women 
mural decorators for her ability in design- 
ing and executing figures and fine alle- 
gorical groups for filling large wall 
spaces. Her work done three years ago 
for the New Century Club of Philadelphia 
| has been transferred to the walls of the 
| New Century Drawing Room, and other 

rooms in the club building show hand- 
| some decorations by her. 


The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 





| announces that the scholarship of $800 | 


for a year’s study abroad will be awarded 
for 1891-92 in a competition ‘‘open to all 
| the students of the Academy.” ‘This 
| allows the young women to try for the 
| prize. The women in the Academy are 
|earnest and ambitious students. They 
| already have the stimulus of certain ex- 
| hibition prizes, but the European scholar- 
| ship is the most tempting of all. ‘The 
| same Offer has been repeated for the ses- 
| sion of 1892-93, on the same terms. 
| ‘The Art Club of Philadelphia has guar- 
anteed $900 per annum for five years to 
| establish a Paris prize. This is the third 
| in the series of Paris art prizes which Mr. 
| John Armstrong Chandler has undertaken 
| to found in the leading cities of this coum 
| try. The prizes provide for five years’ 
| study abroad, and they are open to men 
and women on the same terms. 


Fifteen young women graduated at the 
| recent commencement of the Philadelphia 
| School of Design for Women. During the 
| year designs to the value of $533 have 
| been sold by the pupils to manufacturers. 
| Miss Martha J. Cornwell, of West Chester, 
Pa., who won the George W. Childs 
| medal, began at the school only last year, 
| yet her pictures have been admitted to 


‘the New York Water Color Society’s | 


| exhibition and at the Art Club’s shows. 
| Art circles in Chicago have sustained 
a serious loss in the death of Mrs. Mar- 
| garet Macdonald Pullman, an artist of 
national repute in landstape painting, 
and up to one year ago the president of the 
Palette Club of Chicago. She illustrated 
two magniticent volumes—‘‘ Days Serene” 
and *“Summerland’—which had a large 
circulation as works of art. Mrs. Pullman 
had been selected as a member of the speciad 
committee on art affairs connected with 
the Columbian Exposition, and had taken 
a lively interest in her duties. Miss 
Mary Macdonald, a prominent New York 
artist, was present at the deathbed of her 
sister. F. M. A. 


+r 
TWO FLORIDA MOTHERS. 
LAKE HELEN, FLA., May 23, 1892. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
Two instances have come to my knowl- 


this land of rose-twined beauty, of the 
cruel injustice to mothers of the law 
which, in Florida and most other States, 
gives the sole contro] and ownership of 
children to fathers. 

A woman in the interior of the State 
had a shiftless husband, and one baby 
boy. The wife was pretty, proud and 
ambitious. ‘There was a demand in the 
town in which they resided for boarding 
| houses, and there were but few capable 
/women to conduct them. This woman 
rented and opened a boarding house, thus 
supporting herself, her husbani and her 
child. Her husband became insanely jeal- 





| 


ous of her, declaring publicly that she | 


was a bad woman. He sued for adivorce 
upon this plea, claiming the custody of 
their child. The mother worshipped her 
baby, but the lawyers told her that the 
law of Florida and of nearly every other 
State gave the children to the father, if he 
chose to take them. She asked if there 
was no way to escape such a cruel law? 
“No,” was the reply. “only illegitimate 
children belong to their mother.’ She 
said nothing, but when the divorce case 
was called in court, she shocked and 
horrified her friends by testifying that her 
husband was not the father of her child. 
She sacrificed her veracity and her reputa- 
tion to her mother love. She has been 
ostracised by society, and cast off by her 
acquaintances. But she devotes herself to 
| her home and her child, and longs for the 
| time when aJl mothers shall rise up and 


| governs them. No one believes that her 
| self-condemnation is the truth; even her 
| husband proved that he did not credit her 


statement, for he withdrew his suit for | 


| divorce when he found that he could not 


edge, during my six months’ sojourn in | 


women shun her, condemning her rather 
than the ghoulish Jaw that forced her to 
such a wretched reunciation of virtue. 
When will women learn the free-masonry 
that unites men under adversity and 
criticism ? 

The second instance occurred upon the 
Gulf coast. An educated, refined woman 
endured the abuse of a cruel husband 
until she could endure it no longer. She 
left him, just before the birth of her 
third child. For five years she supported 
herself and children. He evinced no 
interest in them, and never saw the 
youngest child but once during those 
years. At the end of that period, she 
secured a divorce, and the custody of her 
children. The husband concluded that 
this was too much happiness for the in- 
| jured wife to enjoy. Having money to 
bias officials, he secured a reversal of the 
decision, and the possession of the chil- 
dren. The mother fled to the forest with 
her five-year-old daughter, when she 
learned that the law had wrought her 
such injury. At night she found shelter 
in a vacant cabin, having carried the child 
and walked twelve miles. Foot-sore, sup- 
perless, alone, she soothed her baby to 
sleep, and crouched beside her upon the 
floor to rest and plan for the morrow. 
The sheriff, with her husband and a 
| deputy, drove up to the door during the 
| night, and demanded admittance. She 
caught up her child, and without stop- 
ping for shoes or wraps, slipped out of 

an opposite door, and ran for the shelter- 
ing bank of the river, keeping the cabin 
| between her and the posse of child- 

The forests of Florida are 








| hunters. 
| haunted by wild cats, panthers and bears. 
| She dared not traverse the woods in the 
| night. So she crept stealthily along the 
river, where she thought there was less 
danger from wild beasts, until she came 
to the home of a friend, who accompanied 
her to a city a few miles distant. Here 
she hid in a great hotel, left vacant by the 
exit of winter tourists. She was fur- 
nished with provisions by her friends 
| under cover of night. She remained in 
| hiding until an opportunity came to row 
| down the river in an open boat to the 
| Gulf, where a ship was about to sail for 
| New Orleans. She reached her friends at 
| the North, with her little girl, in a state 
of nervous prostration and grief for her 
boys, who had been claimed by their 
| unloving father in order thus ta wreak 
| his vengeance upon their mother. 
| How can women ever sing: 
‘The home of the brave, and the land of the 
free,”’ 
| while such outrages upoa motherhood are 
| legalized by their ‘‘natural protectors”? 
IRENE G. ADAMS. 
+e ee 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL AND 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


CINCINNATI, O., May 30, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

This young institution in Cincinnati, 
| founded by women for women, is espe- 
| cially worthy of attention on account of 
| its unique position in some respects. It is, 
| so far as we know, the only Presbyterian 
| 


| 
— 


| Hospital, Woman’s Medical College and 

Free Dispensary all combined, managed 
and controlled by women, in the United 
States. It also looks to the moral and 
spiritual elevation of women, as wellas to 
their physical comfort, in that there is 
special provision for aiding young women 
to prepare themselves for the work of 
Medical Missions in our large cities, 
throughout our country, and in foreign 
lands. 

The second annual commencement, 
recently held at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, was 
attended by an audience of between five 
and six hundred representative people. 
‘The degree of M. D. was conferred upon 
Miss Selina Bloom and Mrs. Louise J. 
Lyle, the founder of the institution. 

The annual meeting of the Association, 
held at the institution, 424 W. Sixth 
Street, Monday, May 16, was another 
occasion of the assembling of a large 
number of society people who evinced 
their interest by their presence. The an- 
nual address of the president of the Board 
of Trustees, Mrs. Alexander McDonald, 
and the annual reports of the secretary 


| and treasurer, present a year of faithful 
| demand a voice in the legislation which | 


work and a propitious outlook. 

The announcements and the first printed 
annwal report will be sent out at an early 
date. The college term will open the 
first Wednesday in October, with a full 


| corps of able professors, and ample equip- 
ments for thorough work. 


M. E. W. 


and they are still living together. Yet 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIF, who lately 
returned to England, is making her in- 
fluence felt along reform lines. At the 
recent meeting of the Women's Liberal 
Federation, she moved, in a telling ad- 
dress, a resolution that all artificial bar- 
riers to the employment of women should 
be removed, and the wages of men and 
women equalized. She proved by figures 
that the number of factory inspectors was 
grosslv inadequate, and urged that women 
should be appointed to these posts. 


Miss AMELIA Horer, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is to read a paper on “Artistic Simplicity 
of Child Work,” at the meeting of the 
kindergarten department of the National 
Educational Association, which meets at 
Saratoga July 13, 14 and 15. Miss Hofer, 
who has been a valued teacher in connec- 
tion with the Buffalo Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, will spend next winter in Chicago, 
her former home, where in collaboration 
with her four sisters she will edit and 
publish a magazine to be called the New 
Education. 

Mrs. VirGiIniA D. YOUNG, of Fairfax, 
8. C., contributes to the Charleston News 
and Courier an article of nearly a column 
in reply to an editorial on the suffrage 
question in England and America. The 
News and Courier had intimated that 
Southern women do not want the ballot, 
and that women would be exposed to 
rudeness if they voted. Mrs. Young 
points out that at present ‘‘in nearly every 
Southern State there are organizations of 
women looking to this end,” and says in 
conclusion: ‘‘I doubt not, if women went 
to the polls, they would meet the invaria- 
ble courtesy which characterizes Southern 
men.” While the News and Courier is 
opposed to suffrage for women, it shows 
liberality in its willingness to give both 
sides a hearing. 


Miss ELIZA GORDON BROWNING has 
just been elected librarian of the Indiap- 
apolis, Ind., Public Library. This posi- 
tion is one of great responsibility, ‘The 
institution is a large circulating library 
with a fall corps of assistants, and it is 
soon to be removed to a magnificent new 
building now in process of erection. Miss 
Browning became an employee of the li- 
brary about twelve years ago, and her 
duties were gradually varied until she had 
mastered all the departments of work. 
She prepared the entire catalogue of Ger- 
man works, and for years was the assist- 
ant librarian. At one time she was acting 
librarian for nearly a year. Her appoint- 
ment was made because of her fitness and 
thorough training, and it has met the 
warm approval of Indianapolis people. 
Miss Browning is described as a brilliant 
and charming woman, well educated and 
well read. She belongs to a family identi- 
fied with the literary and political history 
of Indiana. 

Miss MARIA MORGAN, better known as 
‘*Midy” Morgan, who has just died, was 
one of the most remarkable newspaper 
women of the country. She was nearly 
64 years old, and for 23 years she had been 
the live stock reporter of the New York 
Times. She was born in Cork, Ireland, the 
daughter of a country squire who died 
when she was young. She took personal 
supervision of his estate, and rai ed cattle 
and horses for the London market. Her 
brother left the army a few years later and 
took charge of the estate, little provision 
having been made for his sister. Miss 
Morgan went to Italy to study art, and 
King Victor Emanuel appointed her to 
go to England and Ireland and buy a stock 
of Irish hunting mares for his private 
stable. The commission was executed so 
satisfactorily that he presented her with a 
gold watch and diamond star. In 1869 
she came to this country and sought work. 
After many rebuffs, she obtained a place 
on the staff of the Times as cattle reporter. 
She had a hard time at first, but gradually 
won the respect of the cattlemen and her 
fellow-reporters. Her writings did much 
to bring about an improvement in the 
treatment of cattle. She grew famous as 
a cattle expert, was invited to give an 
address before the Legislature, and went 
to Washington, by invitation, to give the 
President her views on cattle transporta- 
tion. She travelled all over the country, 
and was invited to all conferences of cat- 
tle.men. Besides her work on the Times, 
Miss Morgan acted as station agent for 
the Pennsylvania railroad at Methuen, 
N. J., where she lived for many years in 
the station. She was living there when 
she died, though she and her sister had 





recently built a house on Staten Island. 
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CHARLESTON, THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


FarrFax, 8. C., May 19, 1892. 
Editors Woman's-Journal : 

While on board the English ship, Servia, 
last summer, en route for Liverpool, | 
was conversing with the surgeon, who 
happened to ask me in what part of the 
United States was my home? I replied, 
“TI live in South Carolina, ninety miles 
from Charleston.” I thought when I 
mentioned our metropolis he would get 
his bearings as to my locality at once; 


but, seeing him still at a loss, I ventured | 


to say: “It is the same old city your 
countryman, Sir Peter Parker, set out to 
visit with his fleet, on the 28th of June, 
1776. ‘The people at home were celebrat- 


ing the anniversary of the battle which | 


followed that attempt, the day we began 
our journey.” Our British cousins are 
good-natured, so the gallant ‘‘ship’s doc- 
tor” only nodded his proud head and 
smiled at my recalling to his memory one 
of the worst whippings John Bull ever 


got; yet I noticed it gave him a clear idea ' 


of our geographical relations. 

A musty historiographer tells the story 
of Charleston’s origin, brought fresh to 
my mind by a recent visit to its rose- 
wreathed peninsula. There is an earth- 
quake-cracked old store on Queen Street, 
presided over by a venerable white- 
bearded patriarch, who keeps watch and 
ward over stacks and piles of books— 
curiosities of literature. ‘It looks as if 
every author, from every clime, had 
stopped right there and chucked a well- 
worn copy into that miscellaneous heap. 
Twenty thousand volumes are said to be 
stored there, some of them three hundred 
years old, and numbers of them over a 
century.” The old man stalks back and 
forth, always wearing his hat on his, long 
white locks, looking sharply at you from 
under his shaggy brows, but answering 
_your questions shrewdly and pleasantly. 

The old books say the first settlement 
of the colony, under William Sayle’s lead- 
ership, was at Port Royal, where a town 
was laid out and a form of government 
established. Notwithstanding its magni- 
ficent harbor and the land-premiums of- 
fered to settlers, the colonists soon discov- 
ered uncommon difficulties in the situation, 
from the neighborhood of Spanish settle- 
ments and the facility with which their 
powerful ships could come into the deep 
waters of the **Port.” So, on the death 
of William Sayle and the accession of Sir 
John Yeamens, they moved to the “first 
high land” on the Kiawah (as the Indians 
called the Ashley River), for the conven- 
ience of pasturage and tillage. ‘This 
second settlement is still shown the tour- 
ist, who hunts up the relics of that by- 
gone age, under the name of ‘Old Charles- 
ton.”” But, as the commerce of Carolina 
increased, the maritime disadvantages 
of the new capital became apparent, and 
a final removal was made in 1671 to 
“Oyster Point,’ from which humble be- 
ginning rose 
The city which, still clad in smiles, 

Day patient following day, 

Rests — strong arms of her palm-crowned 

Lapoed fa her tranquil bay. 

Many men of many minds took up their 
abode on this ‘‘narrow neck of land” be- 
tween the broad blue rivers, Kiawah and 
Etiwan, changed to ‘*Ashley and Cooper” 
in honor of its mercurial-minded lord pro- 
prietor, Shaftesbury. The population of 
the ‘pet province” became a mighty mix- 
ture, in which roundheads and cavaliers 
neighbored with Dutch and German and 
French Huguenots, who smoked the pipe 
in amity with the ‘*Westo and the Serat- 
tee.” The historian adds that “it was 
not long before a French violinist had 
opened a school for dancing among the 
red men on the Santee River.” 

From my mother, who was born, reared 
and educated in Charleston, I inherited a 
love for its blue waters and salty air, and 
remember asking, with a sense of depriva- 
tion, ‘‘Mamma, why wasn't I born in 
Charleston?” 

Great has been the travail of this city 
of vicissitudes, for have not pestilence and 
war, fire and flood, cyclone and earth- 
quake conspired for her undoing? Yet in 
vain, for to-day, more beautitul then ever, 
she sits by the sea, her skirts of bright 
waters billowing about her feet, her arm- 
lets of green islands reflecting a sunshine 
as quickening as that of fig-producing 
Sicily or grape-enriched Greece. 

The power of tradition is strong in 
Charleston, but forces are at work there, 
tending to carry her well forward in the 
.ine of progress. Some businesses are 
carried on entirely by women, and as to 
women clerks, they have become so much 
“the rage”’ that you find them in every 
store. I was tickled at the ideas of a 
worker, who expressed her strong dis- 
approval of women clerks, asserting that 
they ‘“‘kept men out of work, and also cut 
down their wages by working for less.” 

‘**But don’t you think, if chey can do as 
good work, they should have the same 
chance?” 
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“That's woman’s rights,’’ she rejoined, 
as though adjudging it to such a category 
settled the question forever. 

**I call it woman's wrongs, when one is 
kept out of a place and wages just because 
she is a woman,” I maiutained; but the 


conservative little needle-woman remained | 


unconvinced. 

The Knights of Honor of the United 
States and Canada were in session during 
my visit, and at the grand banquet at the 
Charleston Hotel the lady members of 
the Order participated on equal terms. ‘The 
wife of one of the Knights said to me that 
she and some friends of hers ‘*had more 
than once peeped at men banqueting, or 
listened by half opened doors to their 
toasts; but to sit at table on such an 
occasion was something which had never 
happened in Charleston before.” 

I was invited by Mrs. Isabel A. Smith 
to visit her school at 101 Meeting Street, 
and found some of its features so pro- 
gressive as to merit report in the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. One of these is a ‘Current 
News Class,” which once a week dis- 
cusses topics of the time, reading up for 
this purpose articles in the Reviews and 
leading journals. Such serious matters 
as the following engaged these young 
ladies’ minds last week: Russia and the 
Famine; English Trend towards Social- 
ism; Woman’s Laborand Wages; Chicago 
Stockyards; World’s Fair Notes; Trans- 
Mississippi Bridge; ‘Tennyson’s New 
Drama; Domestic and Foreign News of 
the Week. ‘This is certainly in the line of 
‘*preparation for the ballot,’ recom- 
mended by Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of 
Virginia, in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
April 30. 

Mrs. Smith’s Foreign ‘Tourist class, 
composed of twenty young ladies, pre- 
pares itinerary and special notes, describ- 
ing in their note books all points of 
interest of the city or country which is 
the subject of the lesson, further illus- 
trated by plans sketched on the black- 
board. On the day I listened to their 
recitation, Venice was the object, and 
with a pointer the girls in succession 
showed the position of St. Marc’s Square, 
Academy of Fine Arts, Rialto, Bridge of 
Sighs, Doge’s Palace, ete. ‘They will 
complete the tour of Europe this year, 
and next enter upon that of Egypt and the 
Holy Land. Mrs. Smith, sweet voiced 
and high bred, seems to have the power 
of imparting her winsome qualities to her 
pupils, who evinced the most perfect sense 
of propriety during my stay in or passage 
through the recitation rooms. She is 
ably seconded by her corps of thoroughly 
competent assistants, Mrs. Ulmer, Miss 
Darby, Madame Alexander, Fraulein 
Arens, Miss Della ‘lorre, Miss Seabrook 
and Miss Williman. 

The final sip in my cup of enjoyment 
before leaving the charming old city of 
my ancestors, was seeing a new-made 
friend in her own home, and finding her 
as strong a believer in woman suffrage as 
myself. If you could have heard her 
impassioned presentment of the woman 
question, you would have exclaimed, 
‘*Why, here’s a Southern Mary Seymour 
Howell!” Her drawing-room was like a 
fine setting for a sweet picture—a sym- 
phony in color, yellow the keynote; my 
hostess, with her small, graceful figure, 
her refined, fascinating face, being the 
diamond in the ring. On the walls of the 
parlor were a wealth of exquisite water 
colors, and studies from the old masters 
in oils; home productions of a very high 
art. 

As we came home on the train that 
afternoon, a young man sauntered up to 
me for a talk, and alluded in a teasing 
tone to my ‘‘woman suffrage proclivities.” 
This led me to discuss the matter with 
him, and our interview ended in his ask- 
ing me to write an article on suffrage for 
the paper he edits. 

(Mrs.) VirGinia D. YOUNG. 
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KINDERGARTENS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., MAy 16, 1892. 
Editor Woman's Column : 

1 have just seen among your various 
news gleanings that the women of 
Nashville, Tenn., maintain three free 
kindergartens. You will be pleased to 
learn that the women of Asheville, N. C., 
a city of 12,000 inhabitants, have sustained 
during the past year four free kindergar- 
tens. At the closing exercises on Friday 
last, many tears were shed by both teach- 
ers and children, both being equally un- 
willing to have the schools close for the 
summer. 

Asheville has a lyceum, before which 
subjects of interest are debated weekly. 
Not long since, woman suffrage was 
the subject, and every speaker favored it 
but one young college student. ‘his was 
a surprise to the women, as the speakers 
were thinking, substantial citizens, and 
the subject had never before been dis- 
cussed in this town. Women are admit- 
ted to membership, and can speak when- 
ever they choose. But few have availed 








! 

themselves of the privilege. When the 
| subject of temperance came up for dicuss- 
sion, the W. C. T. U. was invited to par- 
ticipate, and a paper prepared by its 
president was the chief feature of the 
evening. 

Asheville is a cosmopolitan city, and 
during the fall and spring is visited by 
people from all parts of the country. 
Some from the North are learning what 
/people from the Gulf States found out 
years ago—that our summer climate is 
|} among the finest in the world, its mean 
| temperature being 71.3.8 The nights are 
| deliciously cool, and mosquito bars are 
| never required. Our mountain scenery 
is unsurpassed by any this side of the 
Rockies. 

Your paper is a welcome visitor to 


one home, at least, through the courtesy | 


| of some friend to whom my thanks are 
| due. A. E. P. 


— tor - 
MISSOURI NOTES. 


| SPRINGFIELD, MO., May 2, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The prevalence of la grippe during the 
past winter, by which we lost two of our 
most faithful members, delayed the ac- 
count of the series of lectures given by 
Mrs. Helen Gougar, and the growth of 
the suffrage movement in Springfield. 

Last December Mrs. Gougar delivered 
four lectures under the auspices of the 
Suffrage Club of this city, which were an 
unqualified success, and not only added 
another interesting chapter to the history 
of woman suffrage, but shook the town 
from centre to circumference. ‘The sub- 
jects were: ‘The Christian Woman and 
Reform’; ‘*Woman Suffrage’; ‘*Muni- 
cipal Government, Its Danger, Its Cure” ; 
“The Saloon and the Wage-Earner.” 
Packed houses every night measured the 
growth of public sentiment since Mrs. 
Gougar was in our midst nine years ago, 
And are significant of the near coming of 
the day when no reasonable man or 
woman will oppose the enfranchisement 
of women. Her forcible arguments and 
satirical wit were keenly enjoyed by the 
large audiences. The results in thought 
awakened and impetus given to the work 
cannot be counted, weighed or measured. 
Mrs. Gougar is a forcible speaker, and 
was frequently applauded. We have 
taken up the work with renewed faith 
and determination to move on till woman 
walks the earth with regal bearing, 
crowned with liberty. When Mrs. Gou- 


she reserved her lecture on **Woman Suf- 
frage” till the last evening, stating to the 
audience that she knew she would be 
perfectly safe, as she expected to board 
the east-bound train at 11 o’clock. Mark 
the growth in public sentiment, when, at 
the close of her lectures this winter, men 
and women pushed to the rostrum to say 
good-bye and God speed. 

Previous to Mrs. Gougar’s lectures, the 
“Single Tax” committee had made ar- 
rangements for a series of entertainments 
to be given under their auspices. As 
‘Single Taxers” are universally in favor 
of woman suffrage, a cordial invitation 
was extended to the Suffrage Club to 
furnish a speaker for one evening, and to 
coéperate with them in making that par- 
ticular occasion a success. After Mrs. 
Gougar's lectures, the **Single Tax” com- 
mittee not only invited the ladies of the 
Suffrage Club to furnish their own papers 
for that evening, but preferred that they 
should do so. The invitation was accepted, 
and the meeting was interesting and 
profitable. 

‘The Ladies’ Saturday Club,’’ the old- 
est literary club in the city, devoted two 
meetings to the discussion of woman 
suffrage. Credit must be given Mrs. 


4 Annie Bailey, not only for reading the 


introductory paper before this conserva- 
tive club, but for being instrumental in 
having the subject appear upon the pro- 
gramme. 
Coming Woman, or Woman Suffrage,” by 
Mrs. Bailey; ‘*The Social Evil,” by Mrs. 
H. C. Milner; ‘*Property Rights of 
Women,” by Mrs. Mattie Patterson, and 
‘*Missouri Laws Concerning Women,” by 
Mrs. J. H. Bouslog. The subject was 
continued for the next meeting, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ella Spohn, who read 
an able paper on woman suffrage. Sev- 
eral gentlemen were present and partici- 
pated in the discussion of the questions: 
‘Failure to enact proper laws: are women 
themselves responsible?” “If politics 
corrupt good men, what will be the effect 
upon women?” 

The ‘Friends in Council” enjoys the 
distinction, I believe, of doing more 
thorough literary work than any other 
organization in the city. ‘The Advance- 
ment and Freedom of Woman” is a sub- 
| ject that appears yearly upon the pro- 
gramme of this progressive club. I say 
progressive, for the majority of the ladies 
have become identified with the suffrage 
organization of this city, and, as a society, 





Papers were read on ‘*The | 


The “Epworth League” of the St. Paul 
M. E. Church devoted one evening to the 


discussion of woman suffrage, and the | 


judges decided in favor of freedom. 

The literary society of the Y. M. C. A. 
gave the subject an airing, and again the 
judges decided in favor of the affirmative ; 
so the truth is gaining ground, and the 
club thereby gains in numbers and influ- 
ence. 

Mr. Fairbanks, superintendent of 
schools, and Miss Hattie Marston, two 
of the most progressive teachers in the 
State, have done much toward the educa- 
tion of public sentiment in our city 
schools. The practical results of liberal 
teaching are seen at Commencement. 
when the most able students unhesi- 


response to a desire on the part of a few 
women who were anxious to know some. 
thing more of the history and laws of our 


| country, and to learn their relations to 


school suffrage as granted to women in 
Massachusetts. The society took up the 
study of ‘Civil Government and United 
States History” and ‘Civil Rights ang 
Political Economy.” In connection with 


| the United States History, sixteen origina] 


papers on historical personages have been 


| read by different members of the society, 


Thirty-nine meetings have been held, of 
which eight were public. Four of these 
were in observance of historical anniver-. 


| saries—of the battle of Bunker Hill, June 


ing they will be fully indorsed by public | 


sentiment. 
Rev. Anna Shaw delivered a lecture on 
‘Social Purity,” at Grace M. E. Church, 


| March 23, under the auspices of the local 





gar was in Springfield, nine years»ago, 








W.c.T.U. The large and appreciative 
audience listened attentively from begin- 


ning to end, and when a telling hit ora | 


good point was made, a ripple of laugh- 
ter or a burst of applause was heard. 
Her speech was clear, forcible and irre- 
sistible in logic, her arguments unanswer- 
able, and its effect joyous on all who were 
fortunate enough to hearit. At the close, 
she was enthusiastically applauded. We 
were delighted to hear her say, ‘*‘Woman 
suffrage is my hobby; it has been found 
by experience that, without the ability to 
control legislation, women are powerless. 
Iam an ordained minister of the gospel, 
but I will not give a dollar in money or 
an hour's time to support the church, its 
ministry or any missionary society, as 
long as the church does nothing for the 
freedom of women.” ‘lo which philoso- 
phy I say, Amen! 

The local W. C. ‘I’. U. opened recently 
an Industrial Home for fallen women. 
The house has five rooms, and is comfort- 
ably furnished. A matron, two girls and 
a baby are now domiciled in the **Home.” 
Some of our women have written com- 
munications to our local papers, suggest- 
ing that the good men of the city open a 
similar institution for the ‘*fallen” of their 
own sex. 

Mrs. Owen was nominated by the Pro- 
hibition party for the school board. As 
the step was not a wise one, nor the time 
opportune, she withdrew her name, and 
Mrs. Rock, a member of the W. C. T. U., 
ran as an independent candidate, and 
polled a very creditable vote, but not as 
large as it would have been had it been 
generally known that she was in the race. 
In another year we hope to have public 
sentiment sufficiently educated not only 
to nominate but to elect a woman to our 
school board. 

At the district convention of the W. C. 
T. U. recently held at Pierce City, a very 
enthusiastic suffrage club was organized, 
with Mrs. Phcebe Stevens as president. 

Mrs. Frances A. Sheldon, of Aurora, is 
making an effort to organize a club in 
that conservative town; and so the good 
work goes on. 

From the foregoing you will conclude 
that, if you have not heard for a long 
time from the Springfield Club, we have 
not been resting On our oars. 

VIRGINIA M. TRAVERS, 
Cor. Sec'y Woman Suffrage Club. 
——<oe—_____—_- 


EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNIO 


At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, the reports of the officers and 
committees showed the Union to be pros- 
pering financially and doing valuable 
work. During the year, $35,581.48 has 
been received from sales of food and faney 
articles; $33,142.81 has been paid to con- 


signors, and $3,558.13 to the treasurer as |. 


commission on sales. The Employment 
Committee have placed 1,360 women in 
positions. The lunch and coffee rooms 
connected with the Union report a balance 
on hand of $2,947.07. There have been 24 
classes in different studies*during the 
winter. The officers elected were: 

President—Mary Morton Kehew. 

Recording Secretary—Lucia M. Peabody. 

Corresponding Secretary—Louise C. Young. 

Treasurer—Phebe 8. Willey. 

Assistant Treasurer—Caroline P. Pierce. 

Directors—Abby M. Diaz, Lina F. Hecht, 
Mira H. Pitman, Mabel W. Whidden, Annie J. 
E. Perkins, Emily W. Wells, Laura N. Post, A. 
M. Child, Kate G. Wells, Sibylla B. Crane, 
Almena J. Flint. 

At the public meeting addresses were 
made by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Dr. 
Clisby and Miss Mary F. Eastman. 

The recent annual meeting of the 
Women’s E. and I. Union of Providence, 
R. L., was addressed by Miss Lucia M. 


| 





| 





Clapp, of Smith College, on the higher | 


education of women, and by Miss Helen 
C. Putnam, M.D., of Providence. Miss 
Rebecca O. Sheldon was elected president. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Society of Fall River, Mass., held its 


have joined the General Federation of | first annual meeting on the evening of 


| Women’s Clubs. 


May 18. This society was organized in 


17; the battle of Yorktown, October 20 


=—-? 


; : | the **Boston ‘Tea-Party,” December 16 
tatingly select the woman question, know- ’ 


and Washington's Birthday, February 29, 
This is an excellent idea, which other 
women’s societies would find it advan. 
tageous to adopt. Besides these, there 
have been two out-door meetings, the 
first in celebration of the fourth of July, 
1891, and the second on Arbor day, April 
30, 1892, when the society planted an elm 
tree in the South Park. 

The society began with 15 members: 
it now has 58. Among them is the vener- 
able Sophia L. Little, of Newport, R. L., 
now in her 93d year, and widely known 
for her large and loving labors. The 
motto of the society is ‘Education, In- 
dustry and Independence.” A mending 
bureau and a class in botany have been 
established. A woman's exchange, an 
employment bureau and a working girls’ 
home are among the hopes and plans for 
the future. 

The programme at the annual meeting 
was varied by songs and recitations, and 
the Fall River Ladies’ Orchestra, Miss 
Lizzie Bachelor, leader, furnished music. 
Officers were unanimously re-elected us 
follows: 

President — Miss Susan H. Wixon. 

Vice-President —Mrs. Anna Hibbert. 

Second Vice-President — Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Dougall. 

Secretary—Mrs. Bertha M. Wixon. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Hyde. 

The Saco (Me.) Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union carries on a kinder- 
garten throughout the year, a day 
nursery, a vacation school for boys and 
girls, where manual training is given, a 
sewing school and kitchen garden on 
Saturday afternoons, and various classes. 
Meetings are held fortnightly, with papers 
and discussions. A Girls’ Club has been 
organized in connection with it, and the 
Union occasionally publishes a bright 
paper called The Union. Mrs. Sarah F. 
Hamilton is president, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Deering is secretary. F. M. A. 


or oe -=- 
COUNTY CONVENTION IN MISSOURI. 


BETHANY, MO., MAY 23, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Third Congressional District of the 
Missouri W. C. TT’. U. held their sixth 
annual convention at McFall, Gentry Co , 
May 18 and 19. The attendance was very 
good, thirty-eight delegates and visitors 
from a distance, and a full attendance of 
the townspeople. Among the district 
superintendents’ reports was a good report 
from Mrs. Humphreys on Scientitie T'em- 
perance Instruction, also a very excellent 
paper from Mrs. Humphreys on general 
W. C. 'T. U. work. Mrs. Maude Allen 
reported the Franchise work done in the 
district during the last year, which was 
considerable ; 2,685 pages of suffrage litera- 
ture had been distributed, mostly Woman's 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Makes the hair soft and glossy. 


“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
nearly five years, and my hair is moist, 
glossy, and in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. Lam forty years old, and have 
ridden the plains for twenty-five years.” 
—Wm. Henry Ott, alias **Mustang Bill,” 
Newcastle, Wyo. 


9 . i 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from falling out. 

“A number of years ago, by recommen- 
dation of a friend, 1 began to use Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to stop the hair from falling 
out and prevent its turning gray. The 
first effects were most satisfactory. 
Occasional applications since have kept 
my hair thick and of a natural color.’’— 
H. E. Basham, McKinney, Texas. 


7 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Restores hair after fevers. 

“Over a year ago I had a severe fever, 
and when I recovered, my hair began 
to fall out, and what little remained 
turned gray. I tried various remedies, 
but without success, till at last I began 
to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and now my 
hair is growing rapidly and is restored 
to its original color.” — Mrs. A. Collins, 
Dighton, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prevents hair from turning gray. 


“My hair was rapidly turning gray and 
falling out; one bottle of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor has remedied the trouble, and my 
hair is now its original color and full- 
ness.”—B. Onkrupa, Cleveland, O. 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 

Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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Columns, and a good supply were on hand 
to distribute at the cunvention, where a 
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| 
| purity has been that nearest my heart, 


| yet never have I seen anything that 


club for the Column was also secured; | seemed to me to reach the root of the evil. 


sixty-four letters were written over the 
district for suffrage work; and one half 
column of suffrage items was supplied 
weekly to county papers in Harrison and 
De Kalb Counties. 
tions was 


. ‘ * | 
Resolved, To petition the Missouri Legislature | 


for full suffrage for the women of Mi-souri. 

A short paper was read by Mrs. Austin, 
on*The A B Cof Suffrage.” Other inter- 
esting papers were read on various sub- 


jects—reports of much work done in vari- | 


ous W. C. T. U. departments by different 
unions. A gold medal contest was held 
one evening and much enjoyed. 
Burr, of Princeton, was elected president, 
and the convention proper closed by sing- 
ing ‘*Blest be the Tie that Binds.” 

The last evening was filled by a most 
eloquent and interesting lecture on the 
“Rights of Women” by Mrs. Johns, of 
Kansas, who won the hearts of a crowded 
house by her bright and pleasant manner 
of speaking. She also told us that she 
was the originator of the yellow ribbon 
badge for suffrage, and chose yellow as 
being suitable for Kansas because called 
the Sunflower. Afterwards it was adopted 


by the National-American W.S. A. Equal | 
much stronger | 


suffrage sentiment is 


Among the resolu- | 


Mrs. | 


through the northern counties than the | 


southern, almost dividing them, but is 
gradually extending, and we cannot but 
see that the day is dawning when the 
women of this nation will in a body 
demand the ballot, and prove the truth 
or falsehood of that which has so often 
been told us by the men of both political 
parties, that ‘‘when the women of the 
nation in any considerable numbers de- 
mand the ballot, they will receive it.” 
God speed the day, is my prayer. 
MAUDE M. ALLEN. 
. ities _ 


A DARK SUBJECT. 


CULPEPER, VA., MAY 15, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Can any true friend of women throw 
apy satisfactory light on the dark subject 
that has lately attracted so much atten- 
tion? What is the best method to meet 
and deal with such terrible evils as are 
found in great cities? Alas! not only in 
them, but in every town or city where 
many human beings are gathered to- 
gether. When two such champions of 
truth and purity as Dr. Parkhurst and Dr. 
Da Costa disagree, where can we hope to 
find unerring wisdom? Dr. Da Costa, all 
who have turned special attention to 
White Cross work know as the most de- 
voted apostle of the truth as taught by 


the Master, that ‘*the pure in heart shall see | 


To him we have looked to hold 


God.” 
up the standard of ‘‘a white life for two,” 
and have never been disappointed. His 
words, written and spoken, have been 
strong and brave, to urge men and women 
to rise above all that is unlovely and 
unclean, and live as God who created 
them intended they should, for each other, 
in all purity and dignity of life. Wehave 
longed for him to come to Virginia to 
speak to our young men, to cal] upon them 
in this hour, as the Bishop of Durham 
called upon the honor and chivalry of civ- 
ilized Christian manhood, to rise and take 
their stand against the evils which brave 
Mr. Stead, of London, had revealed to the 
horrified world. They, too, should show, 
by word and deed, that they would stand 
up for the standard of ‘ta white life for 
two.” 

But Dr. Parkhurst is surely good and 
zealous in good works. Earnest and 
faithful in word, indorsed by so safe and 
trustworthy a body as the Presbyterian 
Church represents, we may surely trust 
his work, when it seems necessary to 
undertake something hard and unpleasant, 
some method stronger and more decided 
than has yet been tried, to cope with an 
evil so terrible. I do not know whether 
the zeal of Dr. Parkhurst may have ecar- 
ried him a little too far, but I do know 


that it is of no use to ery **Peace, peace!” | 
Law must go | 


J. S. MERRILL & 


48 well may he draw a veil close over the | 


where there is no peace. 
hand in hand with the Gospel. As well 
may the physician draw down the blinds 
to hide the venom of contagious disease, 





features distorted with small pox, as well | 


may the victim of leprosy hide the disease 


that is slowly eating its way to the centres | 


of life, as for those who try to believe 
that the world will grow pure and holy 
because it ought to do so to shut their 
eyes, 2nd think that because they can not 
see the sin and suffering, it is no longer 
there. 

What shall we do, then? Listen to those 
Wretched counsellors who say ‘License 
evil, that it may be under government 
control?’ No, a thousand times no! 
Far better say, ‘License murder, that the 
victim of greed or hate may be put out 
of the way in some kind and painless 
manner.” 

For fifteen years the cause of social 


|My great hope has always been in the 
strength of the power of religion upon 
men. When the spirit of God rules in a 
man’s heart, he «an not injure a woman, 
though she be so low he must stoop to 
| raise her. ‘Love worketh uo ill,” and if 
‘our pure and holy religion could be 
| brought to men daily and hourly, in all 
| its wivniog love and power, it would be 
stronger than prison bars or heavy pen- 
alties, as Dr. Da Costa says. Yet many 
will not come unto Him “whe is able to 
present them faultless.” Dr. Parkhurst 
is right. Law must lay its heavy hand 
upon the tempters, and place them where 
they, too, may have time to think, and, we 
may hope, turn from evil. 

May we not trust that Dr. Da Costa 
and Dr. Parkhurst will both, even though 
in different ways, work together for the 
great cause of purifying our land from 
| such evils? May God guide and help them 
| both! H. 


— ee 
URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his power of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Soldin Drug stores. 


Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R, 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER, 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum. 

1. $4,000. House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side, 
1%) feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in Ginter room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers; sunny, cheerful, and bandsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 40 feet 
front by 980 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package,7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to be electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset Sta- 
tion, each way every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs, Atwood, No, 4 
Black well Street. 

2. $4,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin- 
ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold water 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, large pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch. all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 2% centsa foot. Every room 
commands a pleasant view. Horse cars pass the 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 
September. 

Price, $4,800, 


























Terms to suit buyers. 


Say cash - : $300 
ist mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent., - $38,000 
2d mortgage, # monthly payments of $25) 
each, with interest on sums unpaid at the - $1,500 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. \ 
Total $4,800 


ALSO FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 
3. $4,800. No. 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, high ground, 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 40 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,800, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 19) Neponset Avenue. 


To see houses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 
A. M., 1222, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 3:12, 3:52 or 4:22 P. M. 

Apply to 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street, Boston. 





CLEARANCE SALE. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Good Grade Writing Paper.......... 10c, a lb. 
Superfine Papers. ....+...ecccceeeeeee 20c. a lb. 


CREAM, WHITE, 


HEAVY ENVELOPES. 
(All sizes) White and Cream, 5 cts. a pack (35 and | 
50 for 10 packs.) 


PICTURES, CHILDREN’S BOOKS and 
other Fancy Articles at 





ONE-HALF PRICE. 


Call early and examine. 


H. H. CARTER & 


3 BEACON 


CO., | 


STREET. | 


NON, 


Paper Hanainas, 





Winvow Suapes, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


55 ELM STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J. SANBORN MERRILL. 
G. A. B. MERRILL. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


| 
| 
| 
SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 





of Miss ANNA ELLs CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has beeo printed by subscription. The 
Biography is written in the Interests of Miss Carroli, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records: 

t may be ordered from the Woman's JOURNAL Office | 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 
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Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 1b. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


= 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth, Gilt top. $1.00. 


Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 

Notations of Bird Music. 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 


The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, Jobn Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN 
A series of Essays. 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the casentials of true poetry as determined by those 


*3UESS. 


whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their | 


opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets, and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 


his conclusions, but all will concede that the author | 


has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 

with force and vigor. 

GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. Waray, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,JHow to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 


“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method | 


with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”—Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 


BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIG- 


G@jnson, author of “Atlantic Essays,” ‘“Out-Door Pa- | 


pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Ggpotarehip and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 

read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to | 


Women’s Organizations. By Harrietre R. SHat- 
TucK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 


What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in menting 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog- 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 


be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take | 


an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Z<duca- 
tion. 

For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


UMBRELLAS. 


Nothing adds so much to a Lady’s 
dress as a fine, becoming Parasol. or 
Sun Umbrella. We have a complete 


| assortment, and being manufacturers 


can make any shade desired to order. 
Black, Colored and Changeable Silk 
Parasols in all the latest styles. Prices 


| reasonable. 


Umbrellas for Ladies. 
Umbrellas for Men. 
Umbrellas for Children. 


PRICES FROM 75 cts. to $25.00. 


Umbrellas Made To Order, Covered and Re- 
paired. 


C. E. FOSS, 9 Temple Place, Boston. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Onia. 


By Joun Vance CHENEY, Libra | 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


| 693 Boylston Street, Boston, 


By SIMEON PEASE CHENEY, | 


| (very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
| the Institute faculty. 





All the Institute courses of study are open to 
‘RRYN MAV | A COLLEGE 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 48°VSRGR. 
grac uate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
. Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
| ing Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
| eneey, Political Science, vores, Chemistry, Biol- 
Vy. 
| Dr. Sargent’s spperetus complete. Fellowships (value 
| $500) in Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, History 


both sexes. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
l} me 
French, Old French, Italian, Span sh, German, includ- 
| ogy and lectures on Philosop Gymnasium, with 
and Biology. For Programme address as above. 


| 
D.Lothrop(o.’sNewBooks 


| MEN AND EVENTS OF FORTY YEARS, 
By Josian B. GRInyELL. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.0). 


It might well be glory enough for one man to found 
| 4 town in which not one drop of intoxicating liquor 
was allowed to be sold. His personal influence was 
, however, not only for prohibition, but for ail 

| the great refurms of the eer. It was Mr. Grinnell’s 
| parlor which sheltered John wnand his company 
| when they were running off fugitive slaves to Canada. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





He was the friend of llips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whit- 
tier and many other of our at men; the founder 
and supporter of Grinnell University, and one of 
lowa’s most valued and most famous citizens. His 
book is crowded with interesting incidents. 


JACK BRERETON’S THREE MONTHS’ 
SERVICE. By Mrs. Maria McIntosu Cox. 12mo. 
Illustrated, $1.25. 


This is a vividly realistic story of the Civil War as 
seen through the eyes of a boy whose soldier-father 
bound him to home-service during bis absence. The 
beroism of the wives and mothers left behind by our 
brave soldiers, the nobility of character wrought out 
in their children, are touchingly and beautifully 
shown in this story of real incidents and events. The 
young people of to-day need just such books to make 

story e 


JOHN REMINGTON, MARTYR. By Paxsy 
(Mrs.{G. R. Alden) and Mrs, C. M. Livixestox. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


The hero of this thrilling story is a brave, earnest, 
conscientious minister who has “the courage of his 
convictions,” and is not afraid to speak his mind, in 
spite of opposition, on intemperan e and kindred 
evils. Asa story the record of his life-work is full of 
interest, and as a means of grace it abounds in inspi- 
ration to all who are re ady to battle for the right. 


MARJORIE’S CANADIAN WINTER, A 
Story of the Northern Lights. By Agnes Mavik 
MACHAR, author of “Stories of New France.” 12mo. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


The delights of winter in Canada with its jolly 
sports and splendid carnival are frapatcally de- 
scribed. Many interesting bits of valuable historica’ 
information are also brought out in a telling way. 
While written for young people, the story will inter- 
est older readers. 


MISS MATILDA ARCHAMBEAU VAN 
DORN. By Evizapetu Cumines, 12mo, 75 cents. 
The little girl who answers to this imposing name 

finds it bard to live up to the brave deeds of r on. 


cestors, and her natural love of fun and her demo- 
cratic ideas lead her into some amusing adventures, 
She is a woman’s rights woman in miniature, and 
does doughty service in her small way. 


GULF AND GLACIER. The Percivals in 
Alaska. By WiILLIs Boyp ALLEN, author of “The 
Pine Cone Series,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 


The gay party of young people who have camped 
out in the w 8s of Maine, and along the seashore at 
the Isles of Shoals, or among the mountains of New 
ampere, extend their excursion to Alaska, where 
they have some novel experiences. 


ITALIAN CHILD.-LIFE. 
BROSI. 12mo, 75 cents. 


The author of this piquant story is well-known in 
Boston art-circles. She is a genuine child of the South, 
and depicts life in sunny Italy in a naYve and fascinat- 
ing manner, as made up from her personal experi- 
ences. Her descriptions of fétes, games, curious 

ways of working and 1 ving are delic- 


By Mapierra AM 





“SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
| \ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
| ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
| address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





“SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS 


PLYMOUTH, MASS., July 7—August 17, 1892. 
Daily lectures in 
| KCONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
| AND ETHICS, 
For program, with full particulars, apply to the 


Secretary, 8S. BURNS WESTON, 118 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 
| KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 





| KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 

KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 








BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Ghester Park, corner of Westland Avenue. Stor 
age fo¥ Furniture, Pianos, Works of Art, Carriages 
Trunks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 
of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vaults 
for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 

arehouse. F. W. Linco.y, General Manager. 
Telephone No 268 Tremont 


t an 
iously quaint. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 





A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 


Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward S. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 


“To Write or not to Write’’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a “Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,’”’ with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It ae meets the wants of pours writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LiT- 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. Desirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently | ted to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city, Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 








Per t and tr i board at reasonable prices 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


PRINTIN 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for any class or style of printing. 








C.H.SIMONDS & CO., 47 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











The Woman’ Journal. 








BOSTON, JUNE 11, 1892. 





Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION. 


There are four women present at the 
National Republican Convention in Minne- 
apolis, Mrs. Therese W. Jenkins and Mrs. 
Cora Georgiana Carlton, of Wyoming, 
and Mrs. Donalson and Mrs. C. E. Wolver- 
ton, of Oregon. 

At the last moment, two of the alter- 
nates from Oregon were unable to go, and 
the delegation unanimously elected these 
two ladies (both of whose husbands are 
delegates-at-large) to fill the vacancies. 
The party of delegates, including hus- 
bands and wives, came on from Portland, 
Ore., in a private car, and enjoyed the 
ourney. In this case, instead of separat- 
ing husbands and wives, politics kept 
them from being separated. 

The Wyoming women were cheered at 
the station when they left home, and were 
greeted with cheers all along the route. 
The presence of the women at the conven- 
tion is the source of much comment in the 
papers, and is the best advertisement 
woman suffrage has received for a long 
time. Some of the comments are of the 
would-be funny kind, but in the main they 
are friendly and encouraging. The Boston 
Globe says: 

This is the first time in our history that 
women have been chosen delegates to a 
national political convention. It will 
doubtless not be the last time. * When 
women are fully qualified to assert all the 
yeecre of citizenship, as they are in 

yyoming, they have as clear a right to 
represent the State in a national conven- 
tion as have the men. 

We readily declare some things to be im- 
possible; but who is prepared to say that 
a woman will not yet sit in the presidential 
chair? Whenever the suffrage rights en- 
joyed in Wyoming are extended to other 
— it will become not at all improb- 
able. 

Sex equality in government and politics 
is confronted by the barrier of centuries 
of adverse tradition. But it marches on 
with surprising strides. An elective queen 
in this country is no more out of place 
than one seated by hereditary consent 
abroad. 

It is no rash prediction to assert that the 
child is now born who will see a woman 
seated in the presidential chair. ‘Thomas 
Jefferson will not be fully vindicated 
until this government rests upon the con- 
sent of al/ the governed. 

Memorials asking for a woman suffrage 
plank have been addressed to the conven- 
tion by officers of the National-American 
W.S. A., by officers of the New England 
W. 5S. A., by the officers of the Federal 
Suffrage Association, and by the Political 
Equality Club of Bradford, Pa. The 
political pot is boiling hotly at Minne- 
apolis,and whatever may be the outcome as 
to nominations and platform, this conven- 
tion will mark a distinct step in advance 
for the women. A. S. B. 


——~+@— 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 





The women of Merrill, Wis., voted for 
city superintendent of schools at the last 
municipal election held there. They 
scratched all the names of city officers 
except city superintendent of schools. 
Their ballots were received, deposited in 
the regular ballot-box, and were counted 
and went to elect the officer voted for. A 
woman suffrage society, with twenty- 
seven members, was lately organized in 
Merrill. 

The Iowa Woman's Standard for June 
contains a ‘*Catechism” on ‘*What is the 
difference between the property laws that 
govern men and the property laws that 
govern women in Iowa?’ The differ- 
ence it sets forth is enough to make any 
wife or mother want the ballot. 

The managers of the Iowa State Fair 
have granted to three State organizations, 
the Woman Suffrage Association, the 
W.C. T. U. and the Non-Partisan W. C. 
T. U., Sept. 1 as Woman’s Day. The 
Woman’s Standard gives encouraging re- 
ports of numerous meetings held by the 
State Bible reader, Mrs. Belle Mitchell, 
and by Mrs. Emma DeVoe, of Harvey, 
Ill. At Sheldon, Mrs. DeVoe spoke in 
the G. A. R. hall one Saturday evening. 
A collection of $8.34 was taken up, and a 
pledge to the State W. 8S. A. of $25 given. 
The president of the college invited her 
to speak to the students next morning. 
They were greatly interested, and resolved 
afterward that the school should give an 
entertainment to help pay the pledge. 
The M. E. minister’s wife asked Mrs. 
DeVoe to speak to her young people at 
the meeting she holds before evening ser- 
vice, and the ministers arranged to hold a 
union service, at which sue was invited 
to speak. So Mrs. DeVoe spoke three 
times on Sunday. 


Miss Lydia Hinman, principal of the 
East Waterloo High School, lately read 
an able paper before the Political Equality 
Club of Waterloo, Ia., on **‘What will 
Woman Suffrage do for the Temperance 
Cause?” 


Franchise in the Ohio W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Maria G. Frost, of Oberlin, 


the Legislature. She says of the signa- 
tures already obtained to petitions: 

The 18,000 names are to be counted at 
the next session, and we have several 
months to work for this object by secur- 
ing more signatures. Apply for more 
penneae at once, also for leaflet, ‘Shall 


Ve Compromise?” This opens the ques- 


tion of full suffrage, while it assists in 
Ae work. Do not fail to urge your 

epresentatives to vote in favor of this 
measure. Emphasize its relation to scien- 
tific temperance instruction in our schools. 

Mrs. Ellen 8. Fray, of Toledo, O., was 
invited to speak on woman suffrage at a 
meeting of the Lucas County Horticul- 
tural Society, at the home of Prof. Fair- 
child, at Waterville. After the address, 
the ladies present expressed a desire to 
organize a suffrage club next fall. 

The Toledo (O.) Suffrage Association 
on June 1 appointed committees to carry 
on the police station work during the 
summer and to arrange for an outing, 
and then adjourned until October. Reso- 
lutions were passed regretting the re- 
moval of Mrs. A. P. Stevens from ‘Toledo, 
and “the resignation, on account of ill 
health, of Miss Hattie Brown, who has so 
acceptably filled the position of deputy 
clerk of the United States district court 
eleven years. We particularly deprecate 
that her successor was not Miss Julia 
Getz, for whose appointment the mem- 
bers of the Lucas county bar had peti- 
tioned, and that Miss Brown’s successor , 
is a gentleman from Cleveland.” 

At a special meeting of Everett (O.) 
Grange, Mrs. Katherine B. Claypole and 
Miss Dora Merrill, of Buchtel college, 
Akron, O., addressed the Grange upon 
school suffrage for women. 

Miss Surah M. Severance is contributing 
a series of excellent articles on the differ- 
ent phases of woman suffrage to the Cali- 
fornia Prohibitionist. 

The women of Henry, IIl., nominated 
the following persons for members of the 
Board of Education: Mr. J. A. Williams, 
Mrs. Mary Hildebrand, Mrs. Mary Gris- 
wold and Mrs. Fanny 8S. Clark. They 
were all elected, against an opposition 
ticket. 

By a two-thirds vote, a woman suffrage 
plank has been incorporated in the plat- 
form of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, of which Lady Henry Somer- 
set is president. Their work has been 
systematized into departments and coun- 
ty societies. A School of Methods has 
been arranged, and a weekly paper. under 
the editorship of Lady Henry herself, is 
to be begun at once. 

In Norway, a number of ladies have 
published an address to the women of 
the country, urging upon them the need 
of organization in order to push their 


claim for suffrage. F. M. A. 
— +o — 
MASSACHUSETTS EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts W.S. A. met at 3 Park Street, 
last week Friday, with members present 
from a number of auxiliary Leagues. Up 
to date, fifteen of the local Leagues have 
voted to become auxiliary to the State 
Associati:n under the new constitution, 
and there is little doubt that all will 
soon recognize the value of forming them- 
selves into one compact, well-organized 
body, and send in their affiliation. It 
has been suggested that these Executive 
Committee meetings be held quarterly. 
The Committee voted to have the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
held during the first ten days in Decem- 
ber, the exact date to be fixed later. 

It is earnestly hoped that every League 
in the State will have decided to become a 
branch of the State Association before 
that time, in order to elect their delegates 
to the annual meeting, and send in the re- 
ports of their local work for the past year. 
This will be the first meeting of the State 
society on the present delegate basis, and 
every town and county in the State should 
have a delegate present. Everything 
possible will be done to make it an enjoy- 
able, as well as a profitable, occasion. 
Suggestions as to improvements in our 
methods of work will be valuable for dis- 
cussion. 

At the State meeting in December, the 
Massachusetts representatives to the 
National-American Suffrage ‘ onvention 
will be chosen, and Massachusetts ought 
to send at least double the usual qgamber 
to Washington this year. The object 
now to be worked for is unity of aim, 





concentration of purpose amor zZst women. 








When that is achieved, suffrage is won. 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” is a 
truism we need to repeat to ourselves 
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women ministers upon its year-book. 


——, 


are 


We who compose this Association 


This fact makes it extremely difficult to | women already over-burdened in other 
procure reliable statistics concerning the | directions. Yet we endeavor to keep in. 


| woman ministry in this church, which 


every day in the year, for no truth is 80 | perhaps I cannot better illustrate than by 


important, and, alas! so easily forgotten. 


| relating a very recent interview with cer- 


As freedom is the basis of morality, and | tain officers of that denomination at their 


The active State Superintendent of | suffrage the symbol of freedom, every 


woman interested in the highest develop- 


issued an appeal in behalf of the Doty | her nation should join in this movement 
school suffrage bill, which is to be | to win the franchise. A subjected sex 
brought up again at the next session of | C40 no more radically improve the society 


of which it is a part than could a sub- 
jected race. 
first step taken by a Moral Education So- 
ciety, a Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, or a social purity association. The 


| 


Emancipation must be the | 


headquarters in this city. 
Wishing to present upon the programme 
of our meeting to-day the precise number 


has | ment of herself and the moral uplifting of | of women preachers in their fellowship, I 
The | 


asked to be informed regarding it. 
lady in attendance knew there was the 
name of one woman upon the record 
somewhere, and courteously presented me 
with the name of Rev. Mary L. Moreland, 
Wyanet, Ill., well known to some of us. 


| I asked for more, and the reply came, 


present attitude of the government in | 


every State (except Wyoming) is immoral, 
for it is that of persistent falseness to its 
own principles. Hence, every woman 
who dwells under such a government 
without steady protest is a tacit accom 
plice in governmental immorality. It 
does not matter whether she believes 
women will vote wisely or not. 
the coming of womanhood suffrage will 
usher in many blundering law-makers, but 
that is no excuse for withholding from 
women what is their right. They can 
never learn to swim until they are trusted 
to go into the water. As this is wholly 
a question of morals, every good woman 
in the State should feel it her sacred duty 
to join the ranks of those who work for 
freedom. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


— 
WOMAN'S MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE, 


The tenth anniversary meeting of the 
Woman's Ministerial Conference was held 
in the Church of the Disciples, in Boston, 
on June 1. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe pre- 
sided. 

Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce offered prayer, 
and the following hymn, written for the 
oceasion by Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, was 
sung: 

In Thy dear presence, loving Lord, 

Thy waiting daughters bow, 
And, reverent, lift the earnest prayer, 
O seal Thy promise now! 


Where two or three in love are met, 
And speak Thy holy name, 

Reveal Thyself in every heart; 
There light Thine altar flame. 


Buoyed with that faith which works by love 
And purifies the heart, 

In spirit union may we meet, 
In bonds of peace depart. 


Till, in the true anointing, each 
Shall speak the living word, 

Each wins the listener to the truth 
Through all the ages heard. 

After Scripture reading by Rev. ‘Ada C. 
Bowles, Mrs. Bruce gave an account of 
her chapel at Maplewood, Mass., which 
was dedicated May 1, 1891. She said it 
was not a mighty work at all, but had 
proved its usefulness, and was a success. 
For many years it had been impressed 
upon her mind that there ought to be in 
every town places of prayer which should 
be open daily for worship, and where 
services should be held every day. Her 
friends said, **It cannot be done in a Prot- 
estant country.” The chapel had been 
built, however, and services had been held 
in it now for 370 consecutive days. ‘The 
result had shown the truth of Bishop 
Hall's words, ‘*How well it succeeds to go 
faithfully and conscientiously about our 
duties, and leave results to God!’ One 
of their most successful services was held 
on a snowy evening when the snow- 
plough had not gone through the streets. 
‘'wo small boys were the whole congre- 
gation. But they had never had a better 
meeting, and neither of those boys would 
ever forget it. Among the most frequent 
attendants in summer are a little brother 
and sister, aged respectively three and 
two years. They come together gravely, 


like an old gentleman and lady, and take 


their seats without noise. The chapel has 
been built and carried on upon the prin- 
ciple that there should be no distinction 
made between rich and poor. Mrs. Bruce 
said that she had borne the whole care 
and expense. She was sure that it is God’s 
will to have the work go on, and she will 
continue it. 

The annual report of the secretary was 
read by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, of Abington, 
Mass. She said: 

As has often been said before at these 
meetings, our Association is not a work- 
ing body, but rather a fraternal union of 
women ministers and preachers, too 
widely separated at the present time to 
hold frequent meetings or unite in prac- 
tical work to any extent. The report of 
the recording secretary this year must be 
understood to cover the report of the 
corresponding secretary also, who has 
been unable to do any work, on account 
of a long and dangerous illness. As we 
to-day observe the tenth anniversary of 
our existence, I think we should be per- 
mitted a backward look over the past 
decade, to note a few of the mile-stones 
of progress toward a more perfect recog- 
tion of woman’s ecclesiastical equality 
with man. The Congregational Church, as 
the earliest Protestant church in the coun- 
try, might naturally be expected to lead in 
according to women ae privileges of 
advancement; but it is by its aspiring off- 
shoots that they have have been thus 
honored, rather than by the parent body, 
which still declines to place the names of 


No doubt | 





‘*Why, there are no more.” 1 reminded 
her of Rev. Ida Buxton Cole, present 
pastor of the Congregational church at 
Dwight, Ill., and also of Rev. Louise 8. 
Bakes, of Nantucket. ‘The lady remem 
bered that she had been there, but her 
name had never been placed on their list 
of ministers. I turned to a genial officer 
of the American Board at a neighboring 
desk, and asked if he could explain why 
Louise 8. Baker, who, after four years 
of preaehing and pastoral labor, was then 
ordained by the deacons of her church, 
could not, by a liberal construction of their 
system, be considered a minister? 
seven years of faithful labor in one parish, 
attending one hundred and seventy funer- 


| and seasons. 


formed of the work and condition of the 
woman ministry. Our faith in it, as 
means of grace, rather grows than dimip. 
ishes. It has not come to its full fruitioy 
yet. Weare not able to command times 
We can only hold on to our 
object, which to us is consecrated by fer. 
vent belief, and plant and water as we 
sow, waiting for God to give the increase 
when and as it shall please Him. 

I have already said that our organiza. 


| tion looks to the future for the fulfilment 


of its ae The flashes of heavenly 
hope that visit us reveal to us the good 


| and glorious things that are to come, but 


If | 


rarely tell us when to expect them. The 
immediate disciples of Christ expected to 
see the triumph of his cause with their 
mortal eyes. We, who are nineteen hun- 
dred years later in the world’s history, 
have not seen the fulness of that triumph 
yet. The brightness of the vision is given 
to us that we may understand the bearing 
and the beauty of our task. But the 
vears, nay, the human generations that 
lie between its inception and its fulfil. 
ment, are mercifully hidden from us. 

If we can do nothing more, we who 
meet here can reaffirm and re-emphasize 
our faith in the woman ministry. ‘The 


| ministry of our brothers is surely a grand 


als, marrying forty persons, and associ- | 


ating in her official capacity with the 
pastors of other denominations, did not 
give her name a right to be entered on 
their year-book, what shibboleth was 
necessary? His reply was, ‘It certainly 
ought to be there.” I told him I could 
furnish him other names from memoranda 
at home; and, as he pored over the leaves 
of the year-book, his remarks ran in this 
wise: ‘‘Itis all wrong, all wrong. Such 
names ought to be here. Why, here is the 
name of a dead man minister; and here is 
another, and another; and he musingly 
added, *‘and not the name of one woman!” 
I remarked, ‘‘Perhaps they have revised 
the scriptures to read, ‘Better is a dead 
mau than a live woman.’’’ He answered, 
“Well, I am glad you came, and some- 
thing must be done to make this right.” 
And, accepting him as a representative of 
the more progressive element of Ortho- 
doxy, we may believe there will be a 
change in this particular. 

Mrs. Bowles then gave a very interest- 
ing report of the names and work of the 
women preaching in the different denomi- 
nations, so far as she had been able to 
obtain them. Most of these accounts, 
she said, were gathered from the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. In conclusion, Mrs. 
Bowles said: 


I have much desired to present to you 
the photographs of the women ministers. 
Having obtained now a few, I trust by 
another year to have enough to make a 
presentable collection of faces of women 
whom we seldom see, but in whose good 
works we may justly rejoice. May I ask 
any of you, able to aid in this collection, 
to do so without further solicitation? 

‘’o the men ministers of all denomina- 
tions, whose courtesies and kindnesses 
are as the sands of the sea, we are deeply 
grateful. Some of them are the warmest 
advocates of the ordination of women, 
like the witty and eloquent Irish Meth- 
odist, Rev. Mr. Carman, who said: ‘Is 
the presence of woman in the pulpit ob- 
noxious? The solution is mechanical. 
Let the pulpit be removed, and let the 
woman be left.” —.. 

Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, whose deeds 
of sacrifice have given her such authority 
to speak as few hold, says in the N. Y. 
Independent : Christian men are coming 
on as fast, perhaps, as one can expect in 
the matter of placing women more by 
their side in all church work, and not 
solely under their direction and in subor- 
dinate positions. For too long a time 
women have been graciously permitted 
only to sweep out the church, to wash the 
ecclesiastical robes of the Catholic or 
Protestant popes and priests, to feed the 
poor under their supervision, and to read 
the Bible in poor people’s houses. And 
women themselves have been very slav- 
ish. It is humiliating to see a gifted 
woman, with dignity enough for a bishop 
or prime minister, putting herself willing- 
ly under the guidance of some inexperi- 
enced, not gifted clergyboy. ‘The process 
is very injurious to the wn ee 

But boys can grow, and must grow. 
All things in God’s great world must ripen 
or decay. With the helpful lessons of 


the past behind us, with cheer in the. 


present and a goodly hope in the future, 
born of trust in a God whose errands 
never fail, we go forward. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe then gave her 
annual address, as follows: 

Dear Friends: Anniversary meetings 
celebrate the birthdays of associations 
and corporate bodies. Most institutions 
saat in public esteem as their record 
engthens, provided that their record is a 
worthy one. An association whose exist- 
ence has reached the extent of ten years 
may be said to have given some earnest of 
its power to live, even as a child of ten 
gives more hopeful promise of attaining 
maturity than does an infant of days. A 
few words of personal reminiscence may 
not here be out of place. 

For some twenty or more years past, 
association among earnest women has 
been a leading interest with me. When 
I began to work with women and for them, 
I wondered that, being so sensitive and 
intelligent as I found them, they 
should not have a stronger position in the 
body politic, should not be of more help 
to each other. I soon found the source 
of this deficiency of power among them in 
the absence of assoviated action. Since 
that time, I have had a share in various 
organizations devised to meet this want. 
Among them, this Association of Women 
Ministers, albeit small and scattered, has 
had a warm place in my hopes and affec- 
tions. 


and blessed fact, and one for which we are 
duly thankful. But, while it is enriched 


| by the gifts of the masculine nature, it is 





impoverished by the limits of this same 
nature. God may be called Father and 
Mother ; but the man has not, cannot have 
the mother’s heart nor the sister’s touch, 
nor the wife’s forethought and patience. 
In the peaceful dispensation which is 
more and more to prevail in human soci- 
ety, these finer agencies are needed more 
and more to restrain iniquity, to reform 
crime, to explore the depths of complex 
human nature, and find in them, beneath 
the waters of bitterness, the pearls of con- 
science and good faith. Society needs the 
adoption of the woman's standard of 
peace and of purity. This is not to be 
enforced by avy tyranny, even the tyr- 
anny of sentiment, but by the constant 
toning up of feeling and of taste in the 
home, the school, the church, the prison. 
God has given us women the powers of 
patience and of detail, and still more, a 
quicker sympathy, and a simple, child- 
like faith in the redemptive power of re- 
ligious experience. We used to hold these 
gifts singly and apart, not daring to face 
the werld’s evils openly and defy them in 
the name of the living God. The great 
unfolding of Providence has brought us 
where we may marshal our forces, and 
show to the world a peaceable army, 
strong not in weapons of offence, but 
seeking to equip themselves from the 
celestial armory of Christian discipline, 
and pledged to stand by each other in re- 
sisting evil to the death. And this, I take 
it, is the meaning of the woman ministry. 


The following hymn, by Rev. Ada C., 
Bowles, was then sung, Mrs. Howe call- 
ing attention to the fact that the three 
hymns onthe programme were all written 
by women ministers for this occasion, that 
the organist was a woman, and that the 
programme was the work of a woman 
printer : 


O Thou whose pulsing waves of life 
Are bounded by no shore, 

Whose being, vast and limitless, 
Our minds may not explore! 


We bow before Thy majesty, 
Yet hush our hearts to hear 

The sweet assurance of Thy love, 
Thy promise to be near. 


Our faith is sweetest certainty ; 
Expression finds no voice 

To utter forth its joyful trust; 
We only can rejoice 

That thou wilt condescend to dwell, 
O Presence all divine! 

Within the soul made meet for Thee, 
And make it wholly thine. 


Rev.Mary T.Whitney,of Millbury, Mass., 


-was introduced as ‘both a minister and 


the wife of one.”’ She said that to meet 
her sister ministers was a great pleasure 
to her, partly because it was so rare. At 
the West, women ministers were so nu- 
merous and met each other so often that 
they got used to it. Here at the East 
they were scarce, except during Anniver- 
sary Week. Women ministers have two 
missions. ‘The first is the same as that of 
other ministers. We are most of us in 
small parishes, and that means that we 
have to do much work of all kinds and in 
all departments. We must preach, and 
do Sunday school work, and organize the 
women’s work,which is developing grand- 
ly ; and we must do pastoral work, which 
means more to a woman than to a man. 
And, secondly, we have the work and 
duty of opening the way for other 
women into the pulpit. The way is only 
partially open as yet. At the West, the 
pulpits of some of the large churches are 
occupied by women; but at the East, all 
the women ministers are working in 
obscure places, where the work is very 
hard and the field limited. This ought 
not tobe so. It is all a matter of public 
sentiment in the churches. The minister 
of a large city church said to me the 
other day, ‘“The trouble is not with the 
men of the congregation so much as with 
the women. When I exchange with 4 
woman, it is rare for any man to object, 
but some woman almost always comes t0 
me and protests.’ I urge this congrega 
tion of women to help make public senti- 
ment in favor of women ministers. Sev- 
eral young women have lately consulted 
me about entering the ministry. They 
areall earnest, but doubtful as to the pos 
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sibilities. They ask, ‘‘Is the field open? 
Can we doany work?” In every denomi- 
nation there is complaint of the dearth of 
candidates for the ministry. The call 
everywhere is, ‘‘We must have more 
young men.” I hope it will soon be for 
‘young men and women.” Meanwhile 
our young women graduates nearly all 
turn to teaching, till the profession is over 
crowded. The new high school soon to 
be opened in Worcester will need six 
teachers, and already there have been 
more than seventy applicants for these 
six places. Some of these young women 
could do better work in the country min- 
istry. It would be better both for the 
schools and for the ministry to have their 
work more equally divided between men 
ynd women. If any of you have daugh- 
ters who “re drawn to the minis'ry, en- 
courage them in it. 

Mrs. Maria H. Bray, of the Bethany 
Home, said she should speak from a lay- 
woman’s standpoint. The women minis- 
ters were doing a blessed work, and she 
was always glad to meet them. She laid 
down some fine and sound principles of 
conduct. Even the stagnant pool strives 
to purify itself. We must aid in evolving 
life and beauty, if we would escape pes- 
tilence and death. I have no fear of the 
future. As women have come into the 
church, so they must soon come into the 
political life of the nation. We owe every- 
thing to Christianity. Let us be faithful 
to the principles Christ laid down, and 
we cannot err. 

Several of the women ministers who 
had been expected to speak, Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. 
Mary L. Leggett, Rev. Cora S$. Cochrane 
and Rev. Louise 8S. Baker, were unable to 
be present. The president called upon 
Rev. Mr. Whitney, of Millbury, to ‘come 
and show that men and women—yes, hus- 
band and wife—can occupy the pulpit 
very peaceably together.” Mr. Whitney 
said: *‘f am hardly worthy to make 
remarks at a meeting of women ministers. 
If more of them were here, I should not 
speak, they can plead their own cause so 
much better. But, for the benefit of the 
women ministers, of whom I wish there 
were more, I will tell a few criticisms I 
hear in the pews.” He then spoke of the 
complaint that women were often inaudi- 
ble. Some women, he said, are heard 
much better than the average man; but 
when a woman minister is not well heard, 
the congregation is apt, from prejudice, 
to condemn all women speakers. He 
therefore urged them to be sure to speak 
audibly, He believed that women can do 
much of the ministerial work better than 
men, and hoped that the number of 
women in the ministry would finally equal 
that of men. 

A resolution,introduced by Mrs. Bowles, 
thanking Mrs. Howe for founding the 
Association, and expressing good wishes 
for the voyage, was passed by a rising 
vote. 

Mrs. Howe returned thanks in a few 
pleasant words, saying that she was 
going abroad for rest, but hoped she 
should find some pulpits open to her. 
‘*Woe is me if I preach not the gospel. It 
is the privilege I esteem most.” 

Last year’s officers were re-elected, with 
slight changes. The closing hymn, by 
Rev. Katherine Lente Stevenson, was 
sung: 

One purpose binds us all, 
God's touch is on each heart, 


Each ear has hearkened to this call, 
Each will has sought this part. 


Wide differing in our creeds, 
We meet to-day as one; 

Our fellowship be Christ-like deeds, 
Our faith “Thy will be done.”” 


His freedom makes all free 
Who dare obey His voice ; 

Glad vision have all eyes that see, 
All hearts that heed, rejoice. 


God’s morn dawns swift apace ; 
O raise the matin song! 

Glad freedom comes to all our race; 
Take heart, ‘twill not be long! 


The programme gave the following 
interesting facts : 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS OPEN TO WOMEN: 


Theological Department of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. Congregational.t 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Conn. Congregational.t 

All Methodist Episcopal Theological Schools,* 
as well as those of the Protestant Methodist 
Church. 

Meadville Theological School, Unitarian, Mead- 
ville, Pa. ‘*‘Women are admitted upon the same 
terms as men, but the institution has as yet no 
beneficiary funds available for their assistance.”’ 

Divinity School of Tufts College,{ College Hill, 
Mass. Universalist. 

The Canton Theological School, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. Universalist. 

Ryder Divinity School, Lombard University, 
Galesburg, Ill. Universalist. 

Clinton Liberal Institute, at Fort Plain, N. Y., 
devotes a part of the income of its scholarship 
fund to prepare students of both sexes to enter 
the Canton Theological School. Universalist. 


Hartford, 





* Ordination to the ministry refused to women. 
t Ordination not intended. 

a t No accommodations at present for women stu- 
ents. 


NUMBER OF WOMEN PREACHERS. 


Friends, 350. Ordination unnecessary. 

Universalist, 37. Ordained upon the same 
conditions as men, as the accepted policy of the 
church since 1860. 

Unitarian, 16. Ordained upon the same con- 
ditions as men, as the accepted policy of the 
church since 1870. 





Congregationalist, 10. Ordination of women 
exceptional, and possible under Congregational 
system. 

Protestant Methodist, 5. Ordination of women 
exceptional, and possible under Protestant Meth- 
odi-t system. 

Free-will Baptist, Primitive Methodist, ‘‘Chris- 
tian’ and otherdeno ninations also ordain women 
as elders, evangelists, etc. 


+8 —_ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


JOHN L. WHITING, one of the most 
generous, courageous and efficient friends 
of woman suffrage in New England, died 
suddenly of apoplexy, about 6 A. M. on 
Sunday, June 5, at his residence in Ber- 
wick Park, Boston. He had seemed in 
his usual health, and had spent the pre- 
vious afternoon in superintending the 
completion of his country house at New- 
ton. Early Sunday morning he awoke 
and complained of not feeling well. His 
wife and his daughter Anna immediately 
summoned the family physician, but he 
arrived too late to be of service, an attack 
of apoplexy resulting in death within a 
few moments after the first symptoms 
were felt. 

Mr. Whiting was 69 years of age. He 
was born in Shrewsbury, Mass., May 28, 
1823, and was the son of Seth and Mary 
(Kendall) Whiting. He was one of a 
family of nine children. The Whitings 
are descended from Rev. Samuel Whiting, 
who came to this country in 1636, and 
was the first minister of Lynn, Mass., 
from 1636 to 1679. 

Seth Whiting and family moved to 
Southboro’ in 1841, and from that date 
until 1850 the brush business was carried 
on by father and son in Fayville. 

In 1864 Mr. John L. Whiting com- 
menced the manufacture of brushes in 
Boston, and has for years been the largest 
brush-manufacturer in the United States. 
His inventive genius has simplified the 
making of brushes in many particulars, 
and reduced their cost to the public. The 
New York Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter of 
of June 13 will contain a full account of 
his commercial career. 

He was an ex-trustee of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, a 
member of the Boston Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of the Boston Art Club, and of 
the Massachusetts Club. He was very 
prominent in the Law and Order League, 
and a large contributor to its funds. 

In his business career, he was known 
both in this country and abroad as a man 
of sterling worth and the soundest integ- 
rity, and he was not more respected and 
esteemed as a merchant than he was 
justly beloved as a man. An intimate 
friend writes of him: ‘‘He was strictly an 
honest man, morally, commercially, and 
in every other sense to which that word 
can possibly apply. I never knew him to 
utter, and I do not believe he ever thought 
of uttering, an impure or dishonest 
thought. Between right and wrong he 
instantly chose the right, as he believed 
it, and proclaimed it, no matter if the 
heavens were to fall, and he to be stricken 
down. His heart took in every suffering 
or needy creature, whether human being 
or animal. It was not necessary for any 
one who had any claim on him to make 
an appeal to him; he sought them out, 
and gave sympathy and everything that 
was needed. If a man were abusing a 
horse by overloading or beating, Mr. 
Whiting would rush at him and instantly 
have the matter righted, and not leave 
until it was. The one thing that excited 
his wrath above all others was to know 
of a man abusing or in any way wronging 
a woman. His denunciation of the man 
guilty of such an act was severe, and the 
reprobate received summary punishment. 
These vigorous proceedings, on the part 
of one who was so genial, gentle, and 
eager to be a friend to every one, may 
seem strange, but they are facts. ‘To 
meet him, the stranger would think that 
this courteous, gentle, sympathetic, 
friendly man could never be roused to 
vigorous interference; but let a wrong 
come to his notice, and instantly he was 
up in arms to have it righted.” Those 
who were with him in the old factory, 
before he moved to his later place of busi- 
ness, still recall how, if he looked out of 
the window and saw a man beating an 
overloaded horse, he would fling on his 
hat, descend the stairs like lightning, and 
go to the rescue, if necessary climbing to 
the seat beside the driver to make him 
desist, and bringing physical as well as 
moral force to bear upon the offender. 
One who knew him well, says: “If any 
friend was sick or suffering, and money 
was needed, his hand was in his pocket 
instantly ; and he never thought of repay- 
ment. Every book-agent, especially if 
the canvasser were a needy woman or a 
colored man, always sold him a book. 
His desk was piled up with them.” He 
took a great interest in the colored peo- 
ple, and was unfeignedly indignant when 
wrong was done them. No Southern 
educational institution for their benefit 
ever appealed to him for aid in vain; and 
he was a generous though unostentatious 
contributor to many worthy charities. 


For years Mr. Whiting was a member 
of Theodore Parker’s society, and one of 
its standing committee. At the dissolu 
tion of this society, he joined M. J. Sav- 
age’s church, and was a member of its 
standing committee until his death. He 
was an active anti-slavery man, was after- 
ward identified with the Free Soil party, 
and then became known until his decease 
as one of the strongest of Republicans. 
Though taking an active part in political 
work, he never sought office. 


suffrage cause in this State, a valued 
member for years of the executive com- 
mittees of the Massachusetts and New 
England Suffrage Associations, actively 
interested in the work of the National- 
American Suffrage Association, and a lib- 
eral contributor to the funds of the move- 
ment. Four years ago he attended the 
National Republican Convention in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of securing a recog- 
nition of woman suffrage in the platform. 
Only thirty-six hours before his death, 
Mr. Whiting spent the afternoon in the 
Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 Park Street, at a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. He took an active part in the 
discussion on that occasion, and strongly 
advocated efforts to secure recoguition in 
party platforms, describing graphically 
his experience at the National Republican 
Convention in Chicago four years ago. It 
is characteristic of the man that he should 
have gone to Chicago, at his own sug- 
gestion, for that express purpose. He 
declared his conviction that he should 
have succeeded if a discussion over the 
temperance resolution at the last moment 
had not prevented action. By the suf- 
fragists, who have worked with him for 
many years, his loss will be keenly felt. 
His cheery smile and genial presence were 
like sunlight in the office of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and will be missed by all who 
have been accustomed to meet him there, 

Mr. Whiting’s health had been impaired 
for some time. For the last six or seven 
years he had withdrawn from active busi- 
ness, helping his firm with advice when 
needed, but devoting his own time more 
largely to the humanitarian movements 
in which he was interested. He recently 
took a trip to California for rest and re- 
creation, with three of his dearest friends 
—John C. and James G. Haynes, and 
Oscar Mellish, ‘all old Parker Fraternity 
men—and returned, seeming better in 
health than he had been for a long time, 
so that everybody remarked how well he 
looked. His sudden death was the greater 
surprise and shock to his friends. 

The funeral services at the Church of 
the Unity were largely attended. Many 
prominent citizens were present, among 
others Horatio Wellington, Hon. John F. 
Andrew, William Lloyd Garrison, George 
W. Stevens, Major George O. Carpenter, 
Solomon B. Stebbins, Charles T. Galla- 
gher, Postmaster Hart, ex-Mayor Martin, 
Judge Kennedy, of Newton, Isaac F. Paul, 
Col. E. B. Haskell, J. J. McNutt and 
Charles E. Adams. People came not only 
from this vicinity, but from Fitzwilliam, 
N. H., where Mr. Whiting spent his sum- 
mers. Five hundred of his employees 
attended in a body, and showed their grief 
unequivocally. ‘These young men and 
women, whom he had treated with char- 
acteristic kindness, raised $148 among 
them for floral tributes. ‘The pall-bearers 
were John C. Haynes, James G. Haynes, 
A. A. Burrage, Charles A. Austin, George 
W. Pope, George L. Eastman, George W. 
Stevens and Henry B. Blackwell. The 
floral tributes were many and beautiful, 
One came from some of the bristle mer- 
chants of New York, with whom Mr. 
Whiting had sustained friendly as well as 
commercial relations. One of the many 
from his employees was in the form of a 
floral brush. The officers of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. sent as their tribute a 
broken column, wreathed with ivy and 
heart’s-ease. 

There was music, Scripture reading and 
prayer, and Mr. Savage gave a heartfelt 
eulogy, with tears which he made no 
effort to conceal. He spoke of the loss 
the community had sustained by Mr. Whit- 
ing’s death, the grief to the many poor 
people he had befriended, the value of the 
memory of such a life having been lived 
among us, and how sudden the transition 
must have been, by a swift and painless 
death, from this world to the future state 
in which Mr. Whiting was a firm believer. 
Mr. Savage quoted the words of one of 
his business associates, who said that Mr. 
Whiting would at any time rather sacri- 
fice a thousand dollars than make one 
dollar by any indirection; and paid a 
high but deserved tribute to his many 
virtues. . 

Mr. Whiting was married in 1852 to 
Miss Mary Sawin, of Southport. His 
wife, who survives him, was fully in 
sympathy with all his progressive ideas. 
He leaves also one son, who was his part- 
ner in business, and three daughters. His 
memory will be cherished by hundreds of 








He was one of the pillars of the woman | 
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men and women who loved him and | 


esteemed him asa thoroughly upright, 
honorable, large-hearted and generous 
man. 

The interment took place at Newton. 

J. F. DEMMON. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Illi- 
nois has always been very much assisted | 
by the help and sympathy of good men | 
who have done all they could to advance | 
the cause of justice in our great conserva- | 
tive State. One of our good brothers has 
just fallen by the way—has been called up 
higher—and a few words to his memory | 
rxem just and right. Especially is it fit- 
ting that the notice of the death of this 
good man be sent to your paper, as the | 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL has been a weekly 
visitor in his home for more than fifteen 
years, strengthening and molding the 
character of the family. Mr. J. F. Dem- 
mon died at his home in Mt. Carroll, May 
5, 1892, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
He was the husband of our dear Mrs. Dem- 
mon, treasurer of the State Equal Suf- 
frage Association. He belonged to the 
Association, and was also an honorary 
member of the W.C. T. U. But for his 
coéperation, his wife could not have been 
the active worker she has been. He al- 
ways cast his vote onthe moral side of all 
questions, and was noted for being a man 
with a strong sense of justice and equality. 
Thank God for such men, and there are 
many,who, in this time of our great need, 
stand by our cause with unwavering fidel- 
ity! No greater record can a man have, 
when he closes his work on earth, than 
that he used all the influence he had 
to assist woman in gaining recognition 
of her God-given rights as a citizen and a 
human being. Our brother has left a 
noble record, and he need not fear to meet 
it. He showed his confidence in the abil- 
ity of his wife by leaving her the admin- 
istratrix of a large estate. 

The family has the sympathy of a large 
circle of friends throughout the State, and, 
without doubt, of the readers of the 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Mary E. Homes. 


Galva, Ill., May 19, 1892. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


An Official report of the recent annual 
meeting of the Ohio W. 8. A. is promised 
us by the secretary, but has not been 
received in time for this issue. 


At the annual meeting of the State 
Medical Association of Illinois, papers 
were read by Ellen H. Heize, M. D., of 
Cantou, and Mary Clanight, of Aurora. 

**The Association of American Authors” 
was organized recently in New York City. 
Col. T. W. Higginson is president, and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe one of the vice- 
presidents. 

Eleven young ladies from St. Louis and 
Chicago, all members of the King’s Daugh- 
ters, have gone to Russia to distribute 
money among the starving Russians. 
Miss Amelia Eustram is the leader of the 
party. 

The ship Tynehead, which sailed from 
Brooklyn, May 2, loaded with grain con- 
tributed by Iowa women for the famine 
districts of Russia, has reached its desti- 
nation. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL this week con- 
tains communications from Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, New York, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Ohio, Kan- 
sas and California. 

Miss E. U. Yates, of Round Pond, Me., 
has been giving equal suffrage addresses 
to large and enthusiastic audiences in 
Pennsylvania and New York during the 
past month. Miss Yates has been chosen 
to represent Maine on the Columbian 
Exposition Committee of the National 
American W. 5S. A. 

The summer school of cookery will open 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 8, under the 
management of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
who has conducted it for seven summers. 
Object lessons in cooking will be given 
daily through July and August. During 
the same period a normal school for 
training housekeepers and cooking school 
teachers will be open, and will receive the 
personal supervision of Mrs. Ewing. 

Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis is now 
located at 157 Devonshire St., Boston, 











GEORGE F. BROOKS, A. M., M. D., on 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 


Boston, Dec. 19, 1891. 
My Dear Mr. Ayer.—I am using your “Hygienic Cof- 
fee” in my large medical practice, and am more than 
pleased with the satisfaction it has given my patients 
who need a nutritive tonic and not a stimulant. The 
bad effects produced on all who use real coffee are ap- 
arent to me, and I trust the time is not in the far 

‘uture when this fact will find general nition. 
GEORGE F. BROOKS, A. M., M. D. 
18 Temple Place. 











Prepared by M. 8S. AYER, Boston, Mass. 
Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 


| Smith, Newburyport, Mass. 








where she is prepared to do stenographic 
work and typewriting in a first-class 
manner. She will give special attention 
to the copying of authors’ manuscripts, 
lectures, sermons, etc. 


There graduated at the Boston Univer- 
sity, last week, from the Law School, 
four women: Miss Alline Marcy, Rock- 
ville, Conn.; Miss Elizabeth Kendall, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Miss Anna B. 
Curry, Lronwood, Mich.; Miss Lizzie A. 
Not more 
than one woman has ever graduated before 
at any one time; and this year, out of the 
unusually large number, two have gradu- 


| ated with honors. 


The second season of the Women’s 
Charlesbank Gymnasium opened at 2 P.M., 
on June 1, under the management of the 
Women’s Emergency and Hygiene Asso- 
ciation of this city. Before the gates 
closed at 7 o’clock, 1,856 women and girls 
had crowded in. Miss McMartin is again 
in charge, and until October the “gym” 
will be open daily from 8 A. M. until half 
an hour after sundown. 

At the recent meeting of the American 
Library Association at Lakewood, N. J., 
the women of the Association held a 
special meeting to consider the position 
and duties of women librarians. Miss E. 
M. Coe, of New York, presided, and Mrs. 
Melvil Dewey acted as secretary. Miss 
M.S. Cutler, of the Library School, quoted 
statistics she had gathered in regard to 
salaries of women librarians. Miss 8. W. 
Cattell described the excellent results ac- 
complished by the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Mrs. Sanders, of Paw- 
tucket, described effective methods for 
dealing with the disorderly element in 
public libraries. 

Miss Josephine Hill, who has just as- 
sumed editorial charge of Womankind, the 
woman’s newspaper published at Spring- 
field, O., is spoken of as one of the most 
promising newspaper women of the West. 
She is only twenty-three. Her first work 
appeared in the Cincinnati Commercial- 
Gazette a year ago in a satirical sketch 
entitled ‘‘Helen’s Easter Bonnet.” Her 
sketches have since appeard in several 
leading papers. Miss Hill has remarkable 
energy. Her vivacity and talent have 
attracted a wide circle of friends, and a 
brilliant future may be in store for her. 
This summer Miss Hill will start on a 
tour around the world, and will send home 
interesting descriptions of her travels. She 
is a member of the Springfield and Cin- 
cinnati Women’s Press Clubs. 








THE ROYAL AND THE SOLDIERS. 


Army and Navy Journal. 

During the last year, including the 
March contracts recently awarded, the 
Royal Baking Powder Company has sup- 
plied over 212,000 pounds, or 106 tons of 
baking powder, for the United States 
Government and its Army and Navy 
officers. 

For many years the Government has 

iven its orders for Royal Baking Powder 
in preference to all others, it bene found 
superior to all others in strength and 
purity by the official examination, and the 
only Baking Powder that will keep and 
retain its strength in the various climates 
to which it is sent by the Department. 


—@———. 


FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


Goes the story of the excellence of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and what it has accomplished, 
and this is the strongest advertising which 
is done on behalf of this medicine. We 
endeavor to tell honestly what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is and what it will do, but 
what it has done is far more important and 
far more potent. Its unequalled record of 
cures is sure to convince those who have 
never tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it is 
an excellent medicine. 
facilis 


GLOBE THEATRE.—No more welcome 
announcement can be made than that Mr. 
Henry E. Dixey and a strong company 
will open a season of light opera at the 
Globe Theatre on Monday, the first attrac- 
tion being a revival of “‘Iolanthe.” Mr, 
Dixey will assume the role of the Lord 
Chancellor, in whichjhe made the phenom- 
enal run of 162 nights in this city on the 
original production. ‘The Phyllis will be 
Miss Juliette Corden, formerly prima 
donna of the Bostonians, and the ‘‘Iolan- 
the,”’ Miss Yolande Wallace, who recentl 
made a great hit in New York. P - 
ing the opera each evening, Mr. Dixey will 
present the one-act comedy, ‘The Major’s 
Appointment,” with an entirely different 
company. 

———~>-- 

THE merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not 
accidental, but is the result of careful 
study and experiment by educated phar- 
macists. 


GLASSES. 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
to buy your Spectacles, Eye 
’ Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low- 
est prices in N. E. OPH- 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or 
ders a specialty. 

GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 

| aed Washington St. Roston. 








Please note the 35 
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THE STORY OF THE “ORIENT.” 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


"Twas a pleasant Sunday morning while the 
spring was in its glory, 

English spring of gentle glory; smoking by his 
cottage door, 

Florid-faced, the man-o'-war's-man told his 
white-head boy the story, 

Noble story of Aboukir, told a hundred times 
before. 


“Here, the Theseus—here, the Vanguard ;”’ as he 
spoke each name sonorous,— 

Minotaur, Defence, Majestic, staunch old com- 
rades of the brine, 

That against the ships of Brueys made their 
broadsides roar in chorus,— 

Ranging daisies on his door-stone, deft he 
mapped the battle-line. 


Mapped the curve of tall three-deckers, deft as 
might a man left-handed, 

Who had given an arm to England later on at 
Trafalgar. 

While he poured the praise of Nelson to the 
child with eyes expanded, 

Bright athwart his honest forehead blushed the 
scarlet cutlass scar. 


For he served on board the Vanguard, saw the 
Admiral blind and bleeding 

Borne below by silent sailors, borne to die as 
then they deemed. 

Every stout heart sick but stubborn, fought the 
sea-dogs on unheeding, 

Guns were cleared and manned and cleared, the 
battle thundered, flashed and screamed. 


Till a cry swelled loud and louder,—towered on 
fire the Orient stately, 

Brueys’ flag-ship, she that carried guns a hun- 
dred and a score; 

Then came groping up the hatchway be they 
counted dead but lately, 

Came the little one-armed Admiral to guide the 
fight once more. 


* ‘Lower the boats!’ was Nelson's order.’’ But 
the listening boy beside him, 

Who had followed ail his motions with anseager 
wide blue eye, 

Nursed upon the name of Nelson till he half had 
deified him, 

Here, with childhood’s crude consistence, broke 
the tale to question ‘*‘Why ?” 


For by children facts go passing in a stream 
that never pauses, 

Noted not, till, of a sudden, thought, a sun- 
beam, gilds the motes. 

All at once the known words quicken, and the 
child would deal with causes. 

Since to kill the French was righteous, why 
bade Nelson lower the boats ? 


Quick the man put by the question. ‘But the 
Orient, none could save her; 

We could see the ships, the ensigns, clear as 
daylight by the flare; 

And a many leaped and left her; but, God rest 
‘em! some were braver; 

Some held by her, firing steady till she blew 
to God knows where.”’ 


At the shock, he said, the Vanguard shook 
through all her timbers oaken ; 

It was like the shock of Doomsday,—not a tar 
but shuddered hard. 

All was hushed for one strange moment; then 
that awful calm was broken 

By the heavy plash that answered the descent of 
mast and yard. 


So, her cannon still defying, and her colors 
flaming, flying, 

In her pit her wounded helpless, on her deck her 
Admiral dead, 

Soared the Orient into darkness with her living 
and her dying: 

“Yet our lads made shift to rescue three-score 
souls,’’ the seaman said. 


Long the boy with knit brows wondered o'er that 
friending of the foeman; 

Long the man with shut lips pondered; power- 
less he to tell the cause 

Why the brother in his bosom that desired the 
death of no man, 

In the crash of battle wakened, snapped the 
bonds of hate like straws. 


While he mused, his toddling maiden drew the 
daisies to a posy ; 

Mild the bells of Sunday morning rang across 
the churchyard sod; 


And, helped on by tender hands, with sturdy | 


feet all bare and rosy, 
Climbed his babe to mother’s breast as climbs 
the slow world up to God. 


—~<or—_—_—— 
HELEN’S GIFT. 


It was early in June, and Helen See- 
bright, home from the shop, sat in a low 
easy-chair, gazing dreamily out of the 
window. 

She heard a brisk step on the porch, 
followed almost instantly by a short rap. 
Her aunt opened the door just in time to 
hear the postman say, “A letter for 
Miss Helen,” before he was off again. 

Helen had read and seen much; yet she 
impressed one as having a large amount 
of reserve force, which nothing in the 
experience of her life had awakened. She 
had been raised in one of the neutral 
States. At sixteen she came toa Northern 
city to live with a wealthy aunt and 
uncle, who were glad to welcome the 
orphan in their beautiful but childless 
home. 

She was a lady both in appearance and 
inmanner. ‘Though she had the real sea- 
shell pink complexion, and full, dark 
eyes, no one ever thought of calling her 
beautiful. 
it was that her face lacked that kept it 


of her friends said, ‘that a young girl of | 


: airy 
from being handsome. “Strange,” one | 


script; her touch seemed to have a magic 


| about it. Under her handling, patterns 


Miss Helen’s capacity never says or does seemed almost to match themselves. How 


anything interesting.” 

Two years after her arrival North, her | 
portly uncle died of apoplexy. Everything | 
but one small cottage went in settling up | 
his business. After Helen and her aunt 
moved into this cottage, they had just one 
ten dollar bill left. 

Helen turned to her aunt and said: 
| **What shall I do? I don’t know enough 
to teach. Ican’t sew; for I never made a 
garment in my life.” 

‘“‘We shall starve! We shall starve! 
That is all,” said Mrs. Belle, in a despond- 
ent tone. 





Indeed, many wondered what | 


“We will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Helen, with more spirit than she had ever 
shown in her life. 

Putting on her wraps, she went to 


| Fourth Street, and entered the largest and | 


| most fashionable stores, asking in each 
| for a clerkship. The answer was either 
that the season was too dull, or that they 
already had more help than they needed. 
She did not give up. The next morning she 
entered the plainer stores, but she had no 
better success, and was treated with even 
less courtesy. 

At the end of the third day she was 
both tired and discouraged. Turning to 
go home, she met Mary Paine, a woman 
of wealth. She knew Helen well, and 
was acquainted with the reverses in her 
fortune. At a glance, she understood 
what her business was. 

‘“*Helen, you are just the girl that I 
wanted to see. My father needs some 
one in the button department, and as usual 
came to me to recommend one of my 
friends. Our elerks are my pride. I never 
recommend one who does not actually 
need the place for bread and butter.” 

Helen winced under this last speech. 
‘“‘What need I care?” she said mentally. 
‘She means to be kind. If I am to bea 
working woman, I might as well make up 
my mind to share the pain as well as the 
gain of such a life.” 
aloud, it was with a tear of gratitude that 
she said: ‘I thank you, my friend.” 

Without more ado, Miss Paine slipped 
her arm through Helen’s. After walking 
a half square in silence, they entered one 
of the largest stores in the city. 

‘*Father * said Miss Paine, ‘there is Col. 
Belle’s niece, Miss Seebright. I have 
selected her to fill the vacancy in the 
button department. She is a capable girl, 
and, with a little instruction, will give 
you satisfaction.” 

She walked off, leaving Helen alone in 
the private office of the great merchant. 

He looked at her steadily for a moment, 
and then said: 

**You do not want to talk too much to 
your customers. Remember that you 
cannot be too obliging. My success de- 
pends largely upon the courtesy of my 
employees.” 

He then struck a little bell, and one of 
the floor-walkers entered. 

‘“*Mr. Robinson,” he said, ‘this is Miss 
Seebright, who is to have charge of the 
button department. You will please re- 
main in here and give her the necessary 
instructions. I will take your place.” 

It is, perhaps, not an exaggeration to 
say that Helen learned more in that half 
hour than in any previous month of her 
life. When he had thoroughly tested her 
attention to the minutix of his instruc- 
tions, he said: 

‘Your salary will be five dollars a 





Monday morning.” 

At the appointed hour she repurted to 
Mr. Robinson, and entered the work with 
| an ease that surprised even that calm busi- 
/ness master. As the days went by, she 
| was given harder work and a higher 
| salary. At the end of five years, Mr. 
| Paine asked her to come to his office at 
six o'clock. How her heart beat when 
she entered! Not seeming to notice her 
excitement, he said, pleasantly : 

“Miss Seebright, you do good work, 
but I have always thought it was in you 
to do better.” 

‘*T am sorry,” 
voice. 

But Mr. Paine interrupted her: ‘I am 
not finding fault with your work. There 
are few women in the store that do better. 
To-morrow Miss Brown takes the super- 
vision of the sitk department, and you 
may take her place in the lace depart- 
ment.” 








she said, in a trembling 


go; but before she had reached the door 

Mr. Paine said, in a careless tone: 
‘*Your salary will be $10 a week.” 
Again Helen said ‘‘Thank you”; 


but 


haughty and indifferent. 

“Why is it,” mentally ejaculated Mr. 
Paine, ‘that the very women who need 
money most are always the proudest 
about the acceptance of it?” 

Helen was at home among those soft, 
creamy laces. 
| tenderly as a student would a rare manu- 





When she spoke | 


| week. Report to me at half-past seven | 


‘*Thank you,” said Helen, and arose to | 


this time it was in a tone that was at once | 


| it hurt her when people came in with 
soiled hands and took hold of those dainty 
meshes! 

When the customers were gone, she 
talked very little to the other employees ; 
but if any of them were sick or tired out, 
no one was so quick to detect it asshe. If 
they ever thought her handsome, it was 
| when that sympathetic look crept into 
her face, as she said: ‘*Let me take your 
place a while.” 
| When the rainy days came, or the dull 
season set in, a far-away look crept into 
her eyes, ‘‘Helen is dreaming to-day, ’ the 
other girls would say. 

With the same dreamy look, Helen 
opened her letter. It was from an at- 
torney in San Francisco, informing her 
| of the death of her only uncle, who had 
| left her a bank deposit of $150,000. 

Helen read the letter, with great agita- 
tion, to her aunt. When she was able to 
| think, she kept wondering what she could 
| do with so much money. Her joy was 
| subdued from the first by an overwhelm- 
| ing sense of responsibility. Her uncle 
| had given his life for this money. The 
great question to her was how she should 
make this life worth something to the 
world. 
| After a long consultation with a friend 
| who was a lawyer, she decided to turn the 
| money over to him to invest in mortgages. 
He was to pay her six per cent., and retain 
| all that he made above that amount. 

As she went home, she kept repeating: 
‘*Nine thousand a year. I must make a 
great many hearts happier with that.” 

When she entered the store the next 
morning, every one had a word of con- 
gratulation for her. The publicity wor- 
ried her, but she had tried not to show her 
irritation, lest it might be misinterpreted. 
Mr. Paine came in at nine o'clock, and 
| shé followed him into the office. Before 
| she could say a word, he said: ‘I see by 

the morning paper that the Fates have 
been very kind to you.” 

| ‘They have treated me more kindly 
| than [I deserve. I came to resign my 
position.” 

‘*Perfectly natural. It has always been 
my custom to require two weeks’ notice; 
but these circumstances are so unusual 
that I will make an exception in your 
case.” 

“The first homage that my wealth has 
received,” she said mentally; but aloud, 
“If that has been your rule, I shall remain 





at your counter two weeks longer,” and 
walked out. 
‘“‘Heigh day! exclaimed Mr. Paine. 


‘She does not seem to know that she 
showed more pride by remaining.” 

Back to her place she went, and sold 
her laces better than ever. The novelty 
of her position aroused her. It was 
wonderful to see how many of the friends 
of her former days recognized her. They 
asked so kindly after the health of her 
“dear aunt,” too. 

Some of the shop girls patronized her, 

but the majority of them had penetration 
enough to see that it was offensive to her. 
One evening about a week later, Mary 
| Paine came up to her and said: ‘How 
| glad I am for you! Especially glad be- 
| cause you have too much sense to let this 
| inherited wealth make a fool of you. As 
| soon as you are free, go and see sweet 
| little Lucey Snow. She is completely 
| broken down.” 
The two weeks at last came to an end, 
| but in that time Helen had decided that 
| to put people into relations where they 
| could help themselves was a higher and 
better thing to do than to give them 
direct assistance. 

When Helen reached home, her aunt 
said: ‘*Mrs. Thompson just left, and her 
last words were, ‘I must have this cosy 

ottage when you move.’ ” 

‘*Move!” exclaimed Helen. 

‘“*‘Why, of course. You do not mean to 
live in this little seven-room cottage? I 
| had been hoping that you would buy our 

old home on Washington Avenue.” 
| ‘*We will live right here.” 

‘‘Helen, you surely have lost your 
| Senses !”” 
| ‘On the contrary, my mind was never 
| clearer. We will keep a servant, how- 
| ever.” 
| ‘Really, I feel like sending for Dr. 
| Churchman and having him examine your 
| head. A woman with $150,000 to be con- 
tent with one servant! There is some- 





| 


| 
_ thing wrong with you, my child.” 
| “No, aunt; the wrong is with the 
| women who make a business of running a 
big establishment. To manage a houseful 
| of servants is an occupation in itself.” 
| ‘Seriously, what will society think of 
your Quixotic notions?” 

“It is immaterial to me what society 
thinks.”’ 
| ‘*Helen!” 
| “Society dropped me at eighteen. At 
| 


She handled them as | twenty-eight I do not mean to take it up.” | 


‘‘What are you going to do?” 


“I am going to see Lucy Snow just 
now. Good-bye.” 

“Strange girl!” said Mrs. Belle. ‘She 
is never so full of plans as when she will 
say nothing about them. I will prepare 
myself for anything that is unselfish; 
for, while she is economical, she could 
not do a little or mean thing.” 

Helen found Lucy on the third floor of 
a fourth-rate boarding-house. There was 
but one window in the room, and that 
overlooked the back yard of a soap 
factory. 

Helen was shocked to see how the girl 
had changed since she left the store. 
Her face was as white as a lily, and her 
| large brown eyes were so clear and bril- 
liant that they were startling. 

Lucy was weak and nervous and almost 
hysterical. When she looked up and saw 
Helen, the tears filled her eyes. 

Helen did nos seem to notice this, but 
said, pleasantly: ‘*How are you to-day?” 

“I don’t know. I just feel so tired. 
The least little thing excites me so. The 
doctor says I must have a change. He 
recommends that I go to the seashore. 
He might as well recommend the leopard 
| to change his spots.” 

‘*There is your piano, Lucy.” 

“I know that.” Again the tears filled 
her eyes, but she controlled herself to 
say: ‘It was a second-hand one when I 
got it. I was three years paying for it. 
No one will ever know the sacrifices | had 
to make to pay for it. How can | part 
with it?” 

‘*] understand only too well what sacri- 
fices women clerks have to make, if they 
ever try to make their salary do more than 
feed and clothe them. But, my friend, 
you must be more practical. Do you 
propose to keep the piano and die?” 

‘Oh! I hope to get better.” 

‘*Not in this hot room.” 

Opening the piano, she struck several 
chords, and rich tones filled the room. 

‘This is an excellent instrument, Lucy. 
What did you pay for it?” 

“One hundred and fifty dollars.” 


‘“*It is worth every centof it. I will buy 
it of you at that price.” 
‘“*You don’t need it, Helen. You have 


the fine one that your uncle gave you 
before he died.” 

“T am not buying it for myself, but 
for a friend, Amelia White, who is a 
seamstress. Every afternoon she comes 
to our house. I always ask her to play, 
for { know that is why she comes. Such 
beautiful music as she does play—and it 
is all her own, too.” 


‘*Thank you, Helen, thank you!” 
“No need of thanking me. This is 
strictly a business transaction. Amelia 


will pay every dollar it is worth in her 
neat sewing.” 

‘*What a good woman you are, Helen!” 

‘*Please don’t be ironical over my bar- 
gains. By the way, I, too, am feeling 
tired. Suppose we go to some quiet place 
in Maine for two or three weeks.” 

‘“‘Now, Helen, there is some more of 
your kindness.” 

“Oh, no! My aunt has not been out of 
the city since my uncle’s death. It is 
my first duty to give her a little pleasure. 
I think it would be so pleasant for us to 
go together.” 

“Delightful!” exclaimed Lucy. 

‘*When can you be ready?” 

‘‘Any time. I have nothing to do but 
pack my little trunk, and have not enough 
to fill it.” 

‘Very well. I mean to be the man on 
this expedition. I will send the express- 
man up for your trunk. Good-bye!” 

**Good-bye. God bless you for your 
kindness !” 

Helen started off. She had gotten down 
but one flight of sleps, when she turned 
and went back. 

‘Lucy,’ she said, ‘*we will start early 
to-morrow morning. I will tell the ex- 
pressman to come and get the piano.” 


Luey say: 

“You thoughtful creature! 
not want me to see the piano go away.” 

The next morning, three happy women 
took the train for a quiet seashore town. 

The excitement of the preparation gave 
Lucy the strength to start, but by the 
time they reached their journey’s end she 
had almost to be carried into the hotel. 

Helen rose early the next morning to 
see the sun rise out of the ocean; she went 
down on the piazza. Imagine her sur- 
prise when she found Lucy sitting in an 
easy-chair. 

“Oh, Helen! Was there ever anything 
so strengthening? I am well already.” 

“*T suppose it must be to you, my dear. 
These great surging waves only make me 
feel my insignificance.” 

She seated herself, and neither of them 
spoke another word. Hearing a footstep, 
they turned, and there stood one of 
Helen’s schoolmates. 

‘Helen Seebright? I never dreamed of 
| seeing you! Are you married yet?” 
‘No; but those two little brown-eyed 
' girls tell me you are.” 








As she was closing the door she heard | 


You did 





“Yes, I married Charley Marshall, 
whom I used to hate so because he teased 
me with his practical jokes.” 

On and on they talked about their 
school days. Lucy, who knew none of 
these people, took the children for a walk 
on the beach. 

The days were bright and restful. Mrs. 
Belle, who had in some subtle way re- 
gained her old social position, grew ten 
years younger, and as for Lucy. she fairly 
blossomed. Her songs and stories fasci- 
nated the children. They literally lived 
out of doors; the beach, the bathing, the 
walks, the croquet and the tennis left 
them only time in the house for their 
meals. 

At the end of two weeks, Helen sud- 
denly announced that she should take the 
evening train for home. Her aunt and 
Lucy must stay, but she had some im- 
portant business to attend to. 

The trunk was soon packed, and the 
good-byes hurried through. 

On reaching home, the first familiar 
face she saw was that of her seamstress. 

“Why, Amelia! You look as though 
you had been to the seashore.” 

‘IT have, Miss Helen, and roamed over 
plains and climbed mountains besides.” 

‘*How ?” said Helen. 

‘*With my piano keys.” 

Helen passed on, smiling with pleasure, 
and wondering if the poets themselves 
had not had something to do with the 
creation of paradise. 

Her practical mind found itself busy in 
renovating the cottage. Never did she 
find it so hard to keep from actual manual 
labor. Seemingly she was idle, but oh, 
the needy people to whom her folded 
hands gave employment! They always 
left her with the feeling that they had 
performed a service that no one else could 
have done half so well. 

‘“Mrs. Craft,” she said one morning, 
‘*‘don’t you want to rest from washing for 
a week and help me with the house clean- 
ing?” 

“I'd be so glad for a change.” 

‘Very well, then. I will pay you just 
as much as you get for your washing, and, 
besides, you may have the old carpets, if 
you think that you can do anything with 
them.” 

Mrs. Craft, who had not one yard of 
carpeting in her home, smiled her thanks. 

“In refurnishing the house,” continued 
Helen, ‘there will be many of the dear 
old things which I should love to give to 
some one that I knew.” 

At last all was complete. Helen met 
her aunt several days afterward, with the 
new phaeton and gentle pony. 

Mrs. Belle was enthusiastic about them. 

‘They are your very own, my dear 
aunt. Simon Craft is to have the care of 
them, and at any hour he will be on hand 
to drive you.” 

Presently Mrs. Belle said: ‘*Why don’t 
you ask something about Lucy ?” 

“T supposed of course Mrs. Marshall 
had taken her with her to be the govern- 
ess for her children.” 

‘*What made you think of that? Lucy 
would not write about it, but wanted me 
to surprise you by telling you.” 

‘“*T am not at all surprised. The eter- 
nal fitness of things suggested it to my 
mind before I left the seashore. So Lucy 
is to live in that comfortable Southern 
home! She is one of those fragile plants 
that blossom only under the sunniest of 
skies.” 

When they reached home, Mrs. Belle 
was so delighted with the tasteful ar- 
rangements of the house that she almost 
cried. She opened the kitchen door. 
There sat old Dinah, Helen’s colored 
nurse, who had come North with her and 
lived with them as long as they were able 








My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester. N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for ail the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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to keep aservant. This was too much 
for the tired traveller. The tears, already 
so near the surface, rolled down her 
cheeks. 

When she could finally control herself 
she said: ‘*Ihis is better than a big house- 
ful of strange servants. My child, do 
you mean to spend your life and fortune 
in trying to make other people happy *” 

Helen answered, evasively: ‘“‘Not a 
very bad thing to do, aunt?” 

The next morning Amelia White came 
over to fit a fine wool tea gown for Mrs. 
Belle. While she was busy, Helen came 
into the room, dressed for walking. 

‘Where are you going now, 
Helen?” 

“Only to the post-office.” 

“Only to the post-office means some- 
thing else. What errand of mercy are 
you on now ?” 

“ «J am going to mail a note to Lucy 


Miss 
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waters of the Volga. Americans can do 
much by their sympathy to aid in this 
movement for the breaking of Russia’s 
chains. 

Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley spoke on 
“The Complementary Relations of Men 
and Women in Human Affairs.” Not com- 
petition, but codperation is the true rela- 
tion of men and women. ‘The sexes are 
not identical, but complementary to each 
other. The sphere is the perfect and 
satisfying shape. It has no angles, corners 
or excrescences. One part is as essential 
as another. Humanity isa sphere. The 
sexes are the two parts ofasphere. There 
is no superiority of one sex over the 
other. ‘The question is one of difference, 
not of supremacy. Men are strong in 
generals and weak in particulars; women 
are strong in details, weak in generalities. 


| Codperation of both is needed in the con- 


Snow, and a letter of recommendation to | 


Mr. Paine for our bright young neighbor, 
Harry Born, and” 

*+And what else?” 

“One of my old academy teachers, who 
is now president of a college in central 
Kentucky, is here looking for a music 
teacher, but that he 
secret.” 





wants kept a | 


duct of human affairs. 
The last address was by Hon. J. C. 
Monaghan, an Irish-American lawyer and 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A MONKEY PIANIST. 








While Harry and his monkey Joker 
were in Paris, they attended a droll con- 
cert. First, four seals played on hand- 
organs; next a troop of dogs danced; 
after that, a cat me-owed a solo to the 
music of a piano; and then the manager 
announced that Madamoiselle Folichone, 
the world-renowned artist, would perform. 

Presently a funny little figure fluttered 
out, stepped down to the footlights and 
made a deep courtesy. 

Madamoiselle was a monkey. 

She wore a ball-dress of white satin, 
with a train a yard long. The bodice 


| was cut low, and with short sleeves, show- 


ing her brown neck, around which was a 
string of bright beads, and her long arms, 
upon whichjingled a row of silver bangles. 


| Upon her head was a white toque adorned 


| journalist of this city, who represented | 


‘‘What has that to do with your going | 
| character of children than the father. 


to the post-office?” 

‘You don’t give me the chance to tell 
you. There is Professor Moller, who 
knows so much about music’’—— 

‘But he has a position in the public 
schools,” said Amelia, interrupting her 
again. 

“No, I saw in the morning paper that 
shrewd Mr. Miller was elected to that 
place last night. I mean to invite Pro- 
fessor Moller and my teacher to take tea 
with us to-morrow evening. 

‘Are you sure that is all?” 

‘It is all that I have to do in the affair. 
I hope my teacher will like the professor ; 
but his music must be his first recom- 
mendation for such a position ; after that, 
1 am ready to say all sorts of nice things 
about his noble character.” 

As she walked off, Mrs. Belle said: 


That is all.” | 





“Helen ought to have been a Sister of | 


Charity.” 

“She is Charity dwelling with us,” 
said Amelia, as she folded up her sewing 
to go home.—ZJndependent. 
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RHODE ISLAND MAY MEETING. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Rhode Island W. 8S. A. held its last 


has been injurious to the race. 


the U. 8. government in Germany during | 
s ? s | hop, skip and jump, and landed on the 


Cleveland’s administration. Mr. Mon- 
aghan is a new comer in our ranks, and 
is an ardent believer in woman suffrage. 
He claimed that the subjection of women 
The 
mother has more influence in molding the 


Educate the women, and the boys and 
girls will be educated, for mothers who 
are cultivated will see to it that their 
children are cultivated likewise. Let 
mothers be interested in the political in- 
stitutions of the country, and those insti- 
tutions will be safe. The schools to-day 
are run in the interests of the political 
machine. This ought not to be. We need 
the best possible teachers for our children. 
Merit and not political influence should 
determine who shall be intrusted with 
the training of children. Women in poli- 
tics would help to correct this evil, to the 
great benefit of coming generations. 

At 6.30 P. M., the banquet hall was 
opened, and about seventy persons sat 
down to the well-filled tables, and for 
about an hour general sociability pre- 
vailed. Mr. Arnold B. Chace then called 
the company to order, and in his own 


| happy manner presided over the speech- 


| worse than that of the men. 


| women in the rest of the world. 


public meeting for the season at Black- | 


stone Hall, Providence, on the afternoon 
of May 5. ‘The annual banquet took 
place the same evening, bringing the 
work of the business year of the Associa- 
tion to a close. 

Mrs. E. B. Chace, our venerable and 
beloved president, was unable to be 
present. She is confined to her room, and 
most of the time to her bed, but is at 
present in a fair way of recovery. A short 
note from her assured us of her love, and 
that she was with us in spirit, though 
absent in body. fev. Anna Garlin 


making. Mrs. Noble read a short paper 
upon ‘*Women under the Czar.”’ Judging 
from her address, the political condition of 
women in Russia is very little, if any, 
Socially 
they are subject to their husbands, as are 
The 
women of Russia are brave and daring, 
and have done a great deal in helping 
on the agitation for Russian freedom. 


| Though they are freed by law from their 
| marriage vows whenever their husbands 
| are sent to Siberia, they very rarely take 


Spencer, first vice-president, occupied the | 


chair, and presided with her usual grace 
and ease. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Edmund 
Noble 
most interesting address upon **The Need 
of a Constitutional Government in 
Russia.”’ he arguments for the extension 
of human freedom, with its duties and 
responsibilities, and the obstacles to its 
advancement, are of a like character the 
world over. Mrs. Noble’s plea for the 
enlargement of the liberties of her 
country people was much like our own 
for the enfranchisement of women, and 
touched a sympathetic chord in the hearts 
of all present. Russia, she said, is the 
largest continuous empire of the world, 
Comprising one-sixth of its entire land 


advantage of this, but faithfully take up 
the line of march to that terrible place 
along with their convict lords, to live or 
die with them in captivity. Mrs. Noble 
concluded by reading translations of 
several Russian poems, and then recited 
them in the original. All present were 
highly pleastd with her earnest manner, 
combined with a childlike simplicity and 
confidence in the good-will of those whom 


| she meets, which wins all hearts to her 


(Lydia Pimenoff), who gave a | 


Surface, and populated by one hundred | 


and six million human beings. 


Of these, | 


large numbers are uneducated peasants. | 
There is also a highly educated class in | 


the Czar’s dominions. Its literature takes 
a foremost rank among the nations of the 
world. 
Thousands of men and women become 
educated, and the peasants are an im- 
Provable class. Russia is a giant in 
Chains. Its social problem is a political 
problem. Its terrible system of taxation 
keeps the people in poverty and ignorance. 
Educational institutions are crippled by 
the government. ‘They are owned by it, 
and are suppressed when suspected of 
disloyalty. Women are eager for educa- 
tion, and take advantage of all the means 
offered them for obtaining it. Religion 
is compulsory, and one cannot leave the 
€stablished church without incurring per- 
Secution. The people have not learned 
the true source of their hardships. They 
are said to be unfit for freedom, but peo- 
ple do not become fitted for liberty by a 
life of slavery. Freedom must come for 
Russia in time, and even now it is moving 
slowly and irresistibly along, like the 


It has many poets ; many authors. | 


irresistibly. 

The speakers who followed were Mr. 
Hinckley, Dr. Helen C. Putnam, Hon. J. 
C. Monaghan, Hon. Edwin C. Pierce and 
Col. John C. Wyman. Then the chair- 
man declared the meeting adjourned until 
next year. 

Thus one more mile-stone has been 
passed in our long march towards the 
goal of human equality. How many more 
remain to be counted in the future, we 
know not. Hoping there may be but few, 
we will go forward with the work with 
ever-increasing courage, for we know 
that the consummation of our hopes will 
come in time, and that relaxation of our 
labors will only serve to delay the long- 
desired result. ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 

Sec. Rhode Island W. S. A. 
= eo 
KENTUCKY PROHIBITIONISTS FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

RICHMOND, Ky., MAY 28, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
We had a Prohibition Convention in 


with @ long plume. 
At a signal from the manager, Madem- 
oiselle drew off her gloves, gave a little 


piano stool. She opened a music book, 


| found her place and struck the keys of the 





Richmond to-day, in which woman suf- | 


frage resolutions were adopted, woman 


suffrage speeches were made, and women | 
were elected without any opposition as | 
delegates to the State Convention, which | 


is to meet in Louisville, June 6. Women 
were also elected as delegates to Louis- 
ville from the Prohibition Convention at 
Lexington. 

At this 


rate, the Prohibitionists of 


Kentucky will soon be abreast of those in | 


any other State of the Union in their de- 


mand for the enfranchisement of women. | 


Mrs. JAMES BENNETT. 


~+ 
>> 


The women of Baltimore lately peti- 
tioned the Maryland Legislature for police 
matrons, sent a deputation to Annapolis, 
and secured the desired measure. 





piano; stopped, rolled up her eyes to the 
ceiling in an affected manner, and played 
a tune. Then she slipped down again, 
and ran behind the curtain. 

Harry laughed and clapped his hands, 
and Joker tried to do the same. 

The little musician again came out. 
Once more she sprang up, but—Harry 
could hardly believe his eyes—this time 
she alighted on the keyboard, and began 
to play a duet all by herself! That is, 
she played with her feet as well as her 
hands, or rather with her four hands, since 
a monkey's feet are really only an extra 
pair of hands. When the end of the page 
was reached, Mademoiselle looked towards 
the audience, paused, bowed, and then 
turned over the leaf of her music with her 
tail. 

Harry said, “Joker, don’t you wish 
you could play as well?” Joker sulked; 
but from that time no one dared to leave 
the piano open in the house where Joker 
lived, and Harry was sorry that he invited 
him to go the concert.—Mary C. Crowley 
in Our Little Men and Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Me(juerry—Do you believe in sym- 
pathetic suffering? Mrs. Peck—Do 1? 
You ought to see how I suffer when my 
husband is out of sorts. 


Little Brother—Is Boston an old city? 

Little Sister (who has been there)— 
‘Deed it is. Why, the streets is bent most 
double with age.— Working Women’s Jour- 
nal, 

Garrulous Stranger (ov the train)—My 
wife’s name was Wood. What was yours? 
Crusty Old Bachelor—l guess mine’s name 
was wouldn't. I didn’t get her.—Wash- 
ington Star. 


hearing 
man is 


(on 
that 


Enthusiastic Foreigner 
Paderewski)—Mon Dieu! 
musician au bout des ongles. 

Matter-of-fact American—Then he must 





play like the Old Scratch.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

‘*How many are included in the general 
public?” 


‘It depends on whether you are inviting 
it to subscribe for a newspaper or to come 
up and take a drink.”—Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington. 

A precocious Boston young lady, whose 
parents are Episcopalians, had three 
kittens given to her. Her mother asked 
her what she was going to name them. 

“Tl am going to call them Battle, Murder 
and Sudden Death,” she replied.— Harper's 
Bazar. 


Smart Boy—Please, ma’am, it was two 
minutes after nine when you got here. 
W’en we're late you always keep us after 
school. Teacher—Very well. You can 
allstay and keep me after school, if you 
wish. (Smart boy subsides.)-— Street and 
Smith’s Good News. 


Little Johnnie Fizzletop was punished 
because he had punched the baby in the 
stomach. ‘Well, that beats all! If Iam 
not allowed any privileges in this house, I 
don’t care a cent for family life,”’ replied 
the aggrieved youth. “Ill go West and 
have some fun killing Indians.”—T7eras 
Siftings. 








Corset Waists 


are now made in 


VENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in 


FINE 
Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 







—_ are SUPERIOR to All Others. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs, 
Gives Satisfaction, Besure your waist is stamped 
*“GOOD SENS2Z.,”’ 





FERRIS BROS. 341 Groaoway Noy" 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS | 





BE DECEIVE! 
i apc is, and Paints which stain 
the hands, injure the iron, and burn off. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every purchase. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
The only Sanne Medical Ocltess in a 


England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians - Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. Sth, 1392. 
Circular or Cataiogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitale 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


Send for a 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1892 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information auply to 
E) Y BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. 20m 44 has been conveniently arranged for 
giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after a 
thorough diagnosis of the patient's disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she has 
found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equa to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
0 _. The Doctor is fred gd ‘lectric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays’ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
_ W. BAKER & COS 
<3 


& Breakfast Cocoa 






from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New York L, 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Te ise. . 
and Rescue work “In His Name” in the great under- 


world of New York. By © % LEN © “ 
BELL. Introduction “RS. HELEN CAMP 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs 
ofreal life. 31st thousand. iat more Agents 

anted—Men and Women. #200 a month. 
aw Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 
A.D.WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 














How Much will you Risk 
for One Cent? 


Ts difference in price between the PUTNAM 
NALL and cheaper brands amounts to one cent 


| on each horse shod. 





| 





Are you yang to use the cheap cold-rolled and 
sheared nails, with all their manifest disadvan- 
tages, in order to save that one cent? ‘ 
he process of their manufacture is against 

them, The cold process disintegrates the iron 
and causes it to form in layers, so that after the 
point is sheared and the nail is driven into the 
foot it is extremely liable to split, and ruin a val- 
uable horse. But you have saved your cent! 

Now this is how you can save the two or 
three hundred dollars you would have to pay for 
a dead horse, but you would not save your cent. 


Use the Putnam Nail, 


It is Met-Forged from the best Swedish iron 
rods, while at a welding heat, by the action 
of Hammers alone, and then Hammer- 
Peinted. 


Thus, the old hand process is followed, which 
was hot-forging nails under hammers, and hammer- 
pointing them by the shoer, cold, without any clip- 
ping or shearing whatever, 


AND THE NAIL CANNOT SPLIT. 


But it will cost you one cent more for each 
horse shod! 

The shoes will stay on longer and your reputa- 
tion will be thereby increased, 


ALL FOR ONE CENT. 
Send for samples to 


The Putnam Nail Go., 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


An Alabaster Jar of 
TISSUE BUILDER. 


The beauty of the Ancient 
Romans was largely due to 
their anointings. Dr.O. Phelps 
Brown's celebrated Tissue 
Builder, made from an old 
Roman oil formula, basa won- 
derful effect on the skin acting 
as a tonic. It feeds the tissues, 
fills up wrinkles, plumps the 
figure, beautifies the complex- 
fon and hands. Druggists or 
by mail, $1. Send for Lady's 
paper illus. Woman’s Life. 

G. Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 











Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease fegeh 
Paint and Ink from Ww olen 

Clothing: Ca pete. etc., and 
jloss from Black Silk. 

Aun invaluable article in ever. 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by ——— Druggists, 
oy Goods Dealers & Grocers. 

Sample bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 

West Roxbury, Mass, 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIGs 
LIVE Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they are 
PILLS not much larger than sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 
’ The best and most 
BROWN & CO.’S “he best and m 


WINE OF COCA, Sxbe SERYE 


TONIC and stimu- 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 










BUNKERS 
STRAWBERRY 
HULLEAR | 
PAT. JUNE (8.1878 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEVART. 
Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the H Cotton Exch 
Chamber of C 








ge and 








ce, 
Real Estate Exch and C cial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 








ANTED-—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art 

students especially adapted for this work. 

STREETER & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 








stevens Dish Washer 





Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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A NOTE FROM MARYLAND. 
CoLora, CrecIL Co., Mp., JUNE 1, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In looking over a late number of your 
wide-awake and progressive JOURNAL, I 
saw a listof States in which Equal Suffrage 
Associations exist. Maryland is men- 
tioned as one of these. I would like very 
much to have the names of the officers of 
the Association. I ama Marylander by 
birth, and have lived in the noble old Com- 
monwealth most of my life, and now learn 
for the first time, through the medium of | 
your paper, of the existence of a woman 
suffrage club in my native State. 

My husband and myself are both equal | 
suffragists. I have been a member of the 
Ww. C. T. U. for six years past, and have | 
worn the yellow ribbon knotted over the | 
white, all that time, patiently waiting for | 
others to do the same, but I have waited 
in vain. During all these years I have 
stood alone in my native county as an 
open and avowed woman suffragist. Now, 
Mesdames Editors, for wearing that little 
knot of orange ribbon when no other 
woman in the county wore it, don’t you 
think I deserve just a little pat on the 
shoulder? 

In my capacity of County Superintend- 
ent of Press Work and Superintendent of 
work among the colored people for the 
w.C.'T. U., I have never lost an oppor- 
tunity to speak in favor of the cause which 
lies neare&8t my heart. Only last autumn, 
when going out into the “wilds of 
Egypt,” as it were, to organize a colored 
union, I did not fail to wear the yellow 
ribbon; and when I read in the dusky 
faces of my audience a silent inquiry as to 
its meaning, I explained it to them in the 
course of my little speech in the meeting: 
Judge of my surprise and pleasure ,;when 
my remarks on equal suffrage were greeted 
by a simultaneous and hearty ‘‘Amen” 

. from my impulsive and excitable audience. 
Under my directions, each member 
adopted the yellow ribbon, to be worn in 
conjunction with the white; and, as the 
union numbers thirty-five or forty women, 
you see I am not alone in wearing my 
equal suffrage emblem any longer. 

A few months ago, when Mrs. Bullock, 
a National W. C. T. U. organizer, visited 
our town, I went to hear her lecture, 
wearing as usual my yellow ribbon knotted 
over the white. I was called sharply to 
account for making a more conspicuous 
display of the former than of the latter, 
by one of the league members of our 
union. ‘Well,’ said I, in answer to the 
criticism, “if the members of the W. C. 
T. U. do not come up to the yellow ribbon 
pretty soon, they may as well take off the 
white ribbon, and abandon the field, giv- 
ing up the fight.” Although this collo- 
quy took place in the basement of the 
church in the presence of Mrs. Bullock, 
she made no comment whatever upon it, 
and did not allude to woman suffrage in 
her public address a few hours later. 
When Rev. Anna Shaw came, my heart 
was filled with hope; but she, too, only 
made slight allusions to the question, evi- 
dently having been warned not to be too 
radical upon the subject of equal suffrage. 
Next on the list of popular W. C. T. U. 
speakers came Mrs. J. K. Barney, of 
Rhode Island, who addressed our County 
Convention last fall; and yet in her two 
hours’ discourse she failed to touch upon 
this vital issue, the ballot for our sex. The 
only woman whom we have heard speak 
out boldly and fearlessly upon the subject 
from the W. C. T. U. platform was Mrs. 
Ellis, of New Jersey. Yet communications 
to your valuable paper of recent date show 
conclusively that the idea of woman as a 
voter, and the immense advantages that 
would accrue thereby to both sexes, is 
rapidly gaining ground everywhere, espe- 
cially in the South. The earnest advocacy 
of the cause by so distinguished a mem- 
ber of the W. C. T. U. as Lady Henry 
Somerset ought certainly to give it a 
fresh impetus among the leaders of that 
organization. A. C. 8. 








{Our Maryland friend certainly does deserve 
‘a pat on the shoulder,’’ and a very cordial one, 
for so long wearing the yellow ribbon all alone 
in her county. She will be proud to remember 
it one of these days, when yellow ribbons will be 
as plentiful in Maryland as spring flowers. The 
president of the Maryland Woman Suffrage 
Association is Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller, of 
Sandy Spring. She will be glad to have our 
friend and her husband join the Association.— 
Eps. Woman's JOURNAL.] 


— -~<~e1——_ - — 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


At the annual graduating exercises of 
Boston University, June 1, diplomas were 
given to 199 graduates: from the Theo- 
logical School, 39 young men; from the 
Law School, 56 men and 4 women; from 
the Medical School, 16 men and 8 women: 
from the College of Liberal Arts, 16 men 
and 35 women; from the Agricultural 
School, 19 men; from the School of All 
Sciences, 6 men and 1 woman, and one 





man from the College of Music. ‘Two of 
the nine Commencement speakers were 





BAKIN 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya. Bak1nG Powver Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





of the College of Liberal Arts. ‘*The Basis 
of Citizenship’ was Miss McKinnon’s 
subject. At the annual meeting of the 
University convocation, Miss Mary A. 
Greene, a graduate of the law school, gave 
an address on “The Position of Women 
in Law.” She spoke of the great opening 
for women in this profession, and of their 
increased privileges for obtaining a legal 
education, especially those of Boston Uni- 
versity. Mrs. A. B. Church spoke for 
the medical school. The Alumni Associ- 
ation of the College of Liberal Arts, at 
their annual dinner, appointed a commit- 
tee to raise $20,000 from the alumni for 
the college library. At the dinner of the 
Gregory Society, which is composed of 
the women undergraduates and alumnez of 
the Boston University Medical School, 
Miss Cora E. Smith presided. Mrs. Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland, the wife of Prof. 
Sutherland, of the University faculty, 
and herself well known as ‘Dorothy 
Lundt,” the critic and writer, gave the 
address of the evening, ‘‘The Woman 
Physician Through a Laywoman’s Eyes.” 





~<er _— 
TWO WOMEN OF WYOMING. 


Two women of Wyoming have been 
elected alternates to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Minneapolis. Men 
who have never livedin a Territory where 
there was only one woman to five home- 
less superior beings have little apprecia- 
tion of the conditions that coerce the 
superior beings into letting the one 
woman to five of them have something to 
say. ‘The hope is sarcastically expressed 
in some quarters that the husbands of 
these two alternates will properly nurse 
the baby, make the bread, scrub the floors, 
and look after the housework generally, 
in the absence of the two who, it is iron- 
ically intimated, are undoubtedly the 
smarter members of their respective 
families. 

This is all due to imperfect familiarity 
with what may be called “spheres” for 
man and for woman in new social organi- 
zations. 

Four years ago, two men in Wyoming 
were elected delegates to the Republican 
National Convention. One of them was 
Nethinims Bright, a farmer. When he 
began to get ready to come to Chicago, 
he stroked his chin beard and said he to 
Bithynia, his wife—good Scripture names, 
both of them—‘‘I’ve got to go to Chicago 
for to save the country, Bithy. Of course 
you'll take good care of everything while 
I’m away. Plowing in the east field is 
well on, and you can plant the potatoes 
the first dry day”—for they were enjoy- 
ing the pleasant surprise of a good rainy 
season in that part of arather dry locality. 
‘*The mooly cow is awful savage,and you'd 
better get a ring on her hind right ankle 
after I’m gone. The brindle calf’ll need a 
good deal of care, for he’s not overish 
well. The lame horse ought to be looked 
after smart every day, and his sore flank 
washed and rubbed with grease. Which 
reminds me, Bithy, just give my other 
boots a good greasin’ while I go over to 
Boggs’ and see when he’ll be goin’ east. 
Of course, you can churn and make the 
cheese and butter as usual; and you might 
have the young hogs moved over into the 
waste meadow, if you have time to mend 
the broken fence and keep them out of the 
root patch.” 

So Bithynia—which means “I hurry 
things up when the lord and master is 
a-saving the country”—attended to the 
plowing and the planting, the kine and 
hogs, the dairy and the horse. She cooked 
all the victuals eaten by the “help,” made 
all the beds, swept and scrubbed all the 
floors, mended the fences, took the butter 
and cheese to market, and had a light 
heart withal, for she had packed Nethi- 
nims’ grip herself, and seen that every 
sock was sound in heel and neat at toe, 
every button on, every hole invisibly 
darned; and no dandy from ‘‘Noo Yawk” 


women, Miss Cora E. Smith, of the Medi- or mugwump from ‘*Bawstone” had clean- 
_ cal School, and Miss Nettie A. McKinnon, | er handkerchiefs or better ironed shirt 





| fronts than that same Nethinims Bright, 
| whose wife was looking after all his chores | 
; at home, as well as all her own, while | 
| Nethinims was a-saving the country at | 
| Chieago. 


It came to be necessary for Bithynia to 
drive a team to Cheyenne to sell farm 
truck and bring home groceries, and she 
hitched up in front of Jim Boggs’ store. 
She found Mrs. Andromache Boggs be- | 
hind the counter, with pen over her ear. 
**Yes,” said Mrs. Boggs, *‘Jim’s gone to 
Chicago a-saving of the country. He 
knew I'd look after the store as usual. I’ve 
looked after it ever since we were mar- 
ried, so it’s no great change for me, only 
it’s rather lonesome to have Jim away. 
But of course the country must be saved.” 
And Mrs. Andromache Boggs, who was a 
Vermont classic school-teacher until she | 
moved West and married Jim Boggs, tied | 
up sugar and soap, candles and tea for 
various customers, looked sternly ett a 
cowboy that dawdled around the door, | 
and warned him that she kept no liquor; | 
rolled out a barrel of flour, from which 
she removed the uppermost hoops, and | 


scooped out twenty-five pounds for a big 


hulk of a miner’s son, who did not offer 


a slow faucet for the minister, who looked 
solemn and stood up stiff while her back 
was doubled holding the tin cup at the 
spout; and when the town doctor came in 
for ‘tyarbs” and linseed, Andromache 
talked physic with him as pleasantly as 
if she had graduated from the Chicago 
Woman’s Medical College and knew a 
great deal more than she would tell. 

Before they parted that day, having 
traded cotton flannel and dried apples for 
eggs and a young pig, it is credibly re- 
ported that they resolved to let Nethinims 
Bright and James Boggs stay at home and 
do the chores next national convention 
time, and that they would save the coun- 
‘try themselves. ‘This is how Bithynia 
Bright and Andromache Boggs came to be 
alternates to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Minneapolis. If women in 
Wyoming find it their ‘tsphere” to do 
everything out there that men do, they 
are liable to think turn-about fair play in 
regard to saving the country, as well as 
in regard to running store and managing 
afarm. But Nethinims Bright and James 
Boggs took a mean advantage of their 
wives. They fixed it up to have them 
made alternates only, instead of delegates, 
and as soon as the two began sewing to 
have ready a convention trousseauy as it 
were, the miserable pair of men got drunk 
and gave the alternates trouble. But 
Bithynia and Andromache—just as sweet 
by other names—are at Minneapolis, and 
will be heard as well as seen, if Providence 
does not intervene— Selected. 


eee pg 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last meeting for the summer of our 
City League was held at 4 Lexington 
Avenue, on Thursday evening, June 2. 
As this was also the annual meeting, the 
first business was the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. The list will be 
given next week. The annual reports of 
the officers followed. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford was the 
speaker of the evening. Her subject was 
“Woman Advancing.” She described the 
various ways in which women have gained 
and advanced since the beginning of the 
struggle for equal rights, closing with a 
fervent poetical invocation. 

Miss Augusta Lewis, of Brooklyn, re- 
cited a parody on one of Robert Burns’ 
most famous peems, ending with the 
refrain: 





‘Woman's rights o’er all the earth 
Shall honored be, for a’ that.”’ 

Remarks were made by Bertha Johnston, | 
Dr. Smith, of Brooklyn, and others. Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman, who was present, | 
was warmly welcomed by officers and | 
members. Mrs. Mary E. Semple, delegate 
from the Society of Political Study to the 
recent meeting of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Chicago, made a brief 
report. 

The last meeting of Sorosis for this 
season was held at Sherry’s on Monday, 
June 6. The discussion of the day was on 
the question, ‘Is it better that mothers 
should foster or discourage the dramatic 
talent of their children?” Mrs. Lydia J. 
Wood, the chairman of the Committee on 
the Drama, presented the question. Mrs. 
Margaret W. Ravenhill and Mrs. Eliza 
Archerd Conner ably presented the 
affirmative, Mrs. Ravenhill arguing from 
personal observation and Mrs. Conner 
painting eloquently, the triumphs in the 
life of a successful actress. Miss Ellen 
E. Mills and Miss Caroline F. Doane 
spoke briefly. Inthe informal discussion, 
Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer took the affirma- 
tive side, and Mrs. Alma Calder Johnston 
spoke earnestly in the negative. Rev. | 
Phebe A. Hanaford closed the debate. Mrs. 
Clara Scholt and Miss Clara Stutsenau 
sang, and Mrs. Frances B. Edgerton, of | 
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FOR LADIES, MISSES, 


boned and with 





PATENTED. 


child. 


-EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 


=, 


—— 


INFANTS. 


ull bust; the construction of inside of bust under 


fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica 
peepercene and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
“ 601. pa a ~ ne Front only........... 2.00 
“ @€6a, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... ‘2,'23 

a1 : » Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones ............. 1 “33 
ved - ” - Siprkeisnqaesveveeesunce e 
“621; Children’s without Bones... 7": 1.39 
“  @21, Infants’ a We ptdetenernseoces +75 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist ever 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar- 


ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., 


factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in go 
a—@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 
order. Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








California, gave a recitation. Among the 
prominent women present were Mrs. Kane, 
of Milwaukee, the wife of a leading jour- 


| nalist, and Miss Mason, of Chicago, the 
to aid; measured a pint of molasses from | 


author of the brilliant series of articles 
published in the Century on ‘*The Women 
of the French Salons.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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KANSAS SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the Chautauqua Assembly at Ottawa, 
Kan., June 26, 27 and 28, a suffrage con- 
ference will be held. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony will be with us, to inspire and 
to counsel. The Rev. Anna H. Shaw will 
be there to preach the doctrine of political 
equality in her electric fashion. Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw, president and 
vice-president of the National-American 
W. 8S. A., will deliver addresses in the 
great auditorium on June 27 and 28. Mrs. 
Virginia Hedges, president of the Mis- 
souri W. S. A., will read a paper on Fed- 
eral Suffrage. Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Kansas Suffrage Fair (to be held in Topeka 
in October next), will present that work, 
and will doubtless inspire us to more 
active labors in its behalf. Mrs. Ella 
Brown, of Holton, of the firm of Brown & 
Brown, attorneys, will conduct a Parlia- 
mentary Drill, and Mrs. Noble Prentiss, 
vice-president-at-large of the Kansas 
E. S. A., will aid in the conduct of the 
sessions. Many others will be present to 


take an interested part in the discussion | 


of the question of asking the next session 
of the Legislature for a further extension 
of the suffrage to women. 

This Conference will afford an excel- 
lent opportunity for an interchange of 
thought, and ought to stimulate our 
work, and it is earnestly desired that all 
the State workers and friends of this 
movement shall make an effort to be at 
the Ottawa Assembly, at least on June 
26, 27 and 28. Everybody knows the love- 
liness of the grounds, the accessibility of 
the place, and the excellent accommoda- 
tions. To hold a conference, and to have 
these addresses delivered by our leaders 
when so great a multitude is gathered, 
must seem to suffragists a magnificent 
opportunity, and attract them to be pres- 
ent and add to the enthusiasm and work- 
ing force. 

Furthermore, a Woman’s Council will 
meet every day. This Council was planned 
by Mrs. Noble Prentiss, and will afford a 
delightful opportunity for the discussion 
of the many questions in which women 
are interested. Further announcement of 
the topics and programme of this delight- 


| ful ‘new departure” will appear later. 


The W. C. T. U. will hold a School of 


| Methods, and here will be gathered a 
| choice circle of earnest women, and good 


work will be done under the supervision 
of Mrs. S. F. Grubb. Surely the Ottawa 
Assembly never offered to women finer 
opportunity for a delightful and profit- 
able outing. LAURA M. JOHNS, 
President Kansas E. 8S. A. 








WHAT STRONGER PROOF 


Is needed of the merit of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla than the hundreds of letters contin- 
ually coming in, telling of marvellous 
cures it has effected after all other 
remedies had failed? Truly, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla possesses peculiar curative power 
unknown to other medicines. 

Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation by 
restoring the peristaltic action of the 
alimentary canal. They are the best family 
cathartic. 

——~>———__ 

SARSAPARILLA belongs to the smilax 
family of plants, and is found very gen- 
erally over the American continent; but 
the variety that is richest in medicinal 
properties is the Honduras root, of which 
the famous Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is made. 

ancadpiniinn 

A. MaJor of Major’s Cement offers some 


remiums in his advertisement. You had 
better read it. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Wanted.—A situation as housekeeper in a hotel 
or private family, or as matron in an institution, or 
in any other position of trust, by a woman of mid. 
dle age and experience. Address, C. C., care 
WoOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. 





After April 1st a few persons can obtain board 
with rooms at $4.00 per week. Less than a week, 
$1.00 per day. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass, 








Dr. Clara E. Choate, the well-known Christian 
science mind healer, has opened a course of Sunday 
afternoon lectures at 3 o’clock, in WOMAN’S Jour. 
NAL Parlors, No.3 Park St., Boston, to which the 
public are cordially invited. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





Superfluous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi. 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, 
By Miss M. WALDKON, specialist. Consultation 
from3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


A Lady who speaks French and has had long 
experience in preparing pupils for European travel, 
would like the position of travelling companion or 
governess. Would ajso take the position of com- 
panion, reader, amanuensis or housekeeper. Can 
give good city references. Address, “Mrs. W.,” 
Office WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the spring 
styles, can do so by bringing them to 


Storer's Central Bleachery, 478 Wash’t'n St 


Nearly Opposite Temple Place (one short flight). 





























Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 

For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re 
ceipt to make corn pincer accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo 
ongrrers use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing Delting. etc. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture ecards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR, 232 William St., New York City. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings. 











Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
| one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


| 
A large lot of the latest styles ef Paper Hangin 
| 





T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Next Door to Washington Street. 


WHITE CHAMOIS 
GLOVES 


That will positively wash in soap and 
water, at 


MISS M. F. FISK'S, 








44 Temple Place, 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Bosto* 
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